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N OPPORTUNITY IS OFFERED TO ONE 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE | A or two girls or young women desirous of foreign travel and iq 
study, to spend a year in Europe in the family and under the care : 5 

of a teacher and his wife, both college graduates. For particu- 
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Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected, 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or- 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 

915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 





‘TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 

One copy, one year, . . $2.50 | 8copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, . . 5cents ! 15 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE Do Not “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE SUB- 






AN TED— ie YO UNG MA N OF EXCEL- 
lent character and ability, from 16 to 20 years of age, to 
fill a position in an insurance office, assist in the book- -keeping, 


siuaatas etc. A Friend preferred. Address P. 0. Box 426, Baltimore, Md. 








At nny at Sin ra Ea a A 
rome 


Lypia A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


2 doors below Green.) 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 

For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 744 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, DRarts, or 
PosTt-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred.’ Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person s0 sending. 4@~-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 











M' ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. —CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. £ 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. | 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 












[Hes AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, and Fertili- 


zers. Kemoved to 2043 and 
vee, Market = Philadelphia, 

Cheapest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use. seeds and fertil- 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


| 
PrRomPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. | 


. J No. 717 Waluut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 











- CHEST | omnes as here, write a7 saute, 
. 8! am 
QUEEN 4C0.924 Fiabe. PM i secsaina inplemcat ba 
SPECTACLES, 
OS. mpi «= s«s«=L ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
Cregeen | TEA AND COFFEE. 
If $3.00 is sent to me | will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
re te Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, . Express 
Saanrchagehanars charges prepaid in the following states: Pa., New York, New 
phthea nette | Jersey, Del., Md, Va., W"Va.,D C, Ohio, IL, Wis,Ind, Andi 
BA trem i wn will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
Peano pins 3 | WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconp Sr., ESTABLISHED 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. —1856.— 
PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. “abital, $500,000 (Full paid.) 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
6 PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 


AND amount of Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general 
Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds a d 


Investments are kept separate and apart 
jrom the assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, ; R. T. McCARTER, Jz., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 
Charles Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Joseph L. Craven. 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST (0, President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 


_N 0. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BisPHAM. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company turnishes ALL DESIRABLE FURMS Of LIFE and ENDUWMENT LNSURANCK at aciual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gam ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@e 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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WILLIAM P. BETTS | 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
&@ BODIES PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, . | 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 


wok WM. HEACOCK, fue 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TentTH STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


Jopsing ATTENDED To. 


11265 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





R. RICHARDS, 
1M1 N, 12th &t. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowaAkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saraw J. AsuH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp14 A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
nu ear Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 





WILK, LUKENS WEBSTER, 
CREAM, 


AND Milk Getoenet Gay, ont beiter outs a 
week to @ rts of the city and surrounding 
B UTTER country We are dealing with the most re- 
A L WA YS liable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
ON HAND. 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 





promptly filled. 





LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


“NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HA LLID AY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 








WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be wniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 
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Friends’ 


Intelligencer and Journal. 


MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 
SEND CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS: 1889. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH Mo. 20, 1888. 








| ne (QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLuns, A. M., Prin., 








Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 

1. Rates for the Year 1889. _ mene — 
Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. RIENDS’ ACADEMY. 

8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 9 Th h 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. A a and a for — sexes. oe 
‘s ’ courses preparing for admission to any college, or furn: 

2. No Avents.’ good English education. The next school "year will begin 
We mene ne. ~ oo - Agent,” = . __ Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
exception 0 riends ) ssoviation, an ace d is 
Sts., Philadelphia Those Friends who get up Clubs for school year. The school is — the = eS 
the paper must be regarded as the agents of those sub- | Pleasantly located on Long Island, about y miles 
scribing throu jh none Ww o- mouey reaches a York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
we receipt for it ourselves, and no one, (except y= 
as above), is authorized to receipt for us. FREDERICK E. seesae rl Lone Island, ¥. ¥ 

. en Cove, Long » N.Y. 

3. Concerning Clubs. — —— 

a. tet enone a to — new oe - ae. ie ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
both to sustain the paper, in place of older Friends, who 
are year by vear Sones by —_ 7 and > — the AND DAY SCHOOL, 
circle of its usefuluess One object in making Ciub rates ‘a . 
is to aid this new growth. We trust Friends sending Clubs Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
will have some new names, unless this is clearly not possible. | Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

b. Names and nent, for — —~ Sy sent to = oe ons, Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
two, or at most three, installments e cen wait till the 
person getting up the club is ready with the money, but study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
we cannot accept single names and money, (unless for | Prepare for college. 
new subscribers), at intervals through the year, on account Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
of Club previously reported. $25 to $55. For further information address, 

4. Subscribers’ Names. Or CynTHIA G. BosLER, ne - eaigns  oe Pa. 
When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new’’ : ; , 
names ; and in renewals, please use the same name as the Shoemakertown, Pa. 
paper a been cms to. If oad any oe oe name ; . eae 
changed, please call our attention to this fact, to avoi 
duplication. SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 

5. Discontinuances. OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 

We to not discontinue a paper (unless for continued delin- 

aueney in payment) without the order of the subscriber. | Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 

Persons wishiug to “‘stop"’ must so notify us. (With regard Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 

to this, we may say that a great majority of the subscri- Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
bers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, continue from Lite 

year to year without a break, and that to stop papers as cary. 

soon as omens patos, would Lore ——_ two many, Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 

besides making a large increase of work for us at the Healthful , large ve build 
busiest season of the year. We never intentionally continue “| ———— = greunts, now and extenst 

a paper ordered stopped, when it is not in arrears. ) ngs ppare 

~ een —_____ _ — For Catalogue and full particulars, address 

Now Is THE TIME T0 HAVE THAT EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 

- PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. 
prices for new Fall Patterns: 
Papers, 6 cts, roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12%; 
cts. ; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. A. L. DIAMENT & CO 
i206 MARKET STREET. 


Observe these 
Lustres and Mica 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89, 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH l4th, ’89, 

MARY A. LIVERMORE, 

SuBjEct: “ Women of the War.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 83D MONTH 15TH, ’89, 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 

Sussect : “‘ How to Study History.” 

SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, ’89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 
SuBject: ‘‘The Factors of Litfe.’’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend. 


Trains leave Broad St Phila., at 6 05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


_ FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 
Apply to Hanna R. Ca.Lgy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 


Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
__ CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GUSTAVUS GOLZE 
Seeeteencieaaenaee poaner 9 
GARMENTS. TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


QUEEN &CO.924 Crest er 
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hemmed in by other buildings, that from no single 
point could we get a view of the whole, but the fine 
dome which crowns it can be seen from many places 
in Jerusalem. 

Turkish soldiers guarded the door. They allowed 
| us to enter unquestioned. The land and church are 
Some day what seems a punishment | under the dominion of the Sultan, although the chap- 
Will prove to be God’s blessing sent els within the church are owned by five different 

For very gain. | sects, the Greek, Latin, Armenian, Syrian, and Copt. 
g : The Turkish government permits all nations to wor- 
Some day our weary feet will rest F 
In sweet content, | ship here except the Jews. 
And we will know how we were blest One who wishes to see all things truthfully finds 
By what was sent. | her credulity severely taxed and her feelings of rev- 
; om erence repeatedly shocked, in the Church of the 
And, looking back with clearer eyes Holy Sepulchre. Under its roof the custodians at- 
O’er life’s short span, ‘ xeN : 7 : 
Will coe with wondering, glad carpeiee, | tempt to point out the exact spot of every scene con- 
God’s perfect plan ; | nected with the crucifixion and entombment of Je- 
| sus, although the belief is now current among schol- 
| ars that the real site was on a hill just north of the 
| city walls, where to-day are to be seen only a few 
| Mohammedan graves. 
As soon as we had crossed the threshold we 
—Selected. : ; 
it aes found ourselves standing before a marble slab which 
Wer Felente? Intellignnese and Journal. emery —s on wiiegc a = 
‘ | lighte amps. This marble covers the “Stone o 
NOTES FROM PALESTINE.—II. Unction ” on which, it is said, the body of Jesus was 
JeRUSALEM AT “ Easter”—Cuurca or THE Hoty Sep- | jaid for anointing by Nicodemus after the crucifixion. 
uLcHRE—TuE Hory Frre—Via Dotorosa. | To mark the spot where Mary stood at that time, a 
Ar the time of “ Easter,” the population of Jerusa- | small circular enclosure has been built about another 
lem is swelled by crowds of pilgrims and visitors, | stone. 
who jostle against one another in the narrow streets Passing into a spacious rotunda, we turned our 
until they are almost impassable. Now and then a | eyes upward to the interior of the lofty dome, which 
train of camels, marching with solemn tread, or a | is sixty-five feet in diameter and richly decorated 
party on horses and donkeys, push aside the foot- | with mosaics. From a circular opening at the top 
passengers, forcing them to take shelter against the | the sun’s rays slanted downward through the vast 
walls of buildings or in the contracted booths by the | space, and rested finally, in a halo of light, on a 
way. We met Europeans of every nationality, Ar- | small temple of white marble beneath. It was like 
menians with broad red sashes, Turks in wide trou- | a little church, twenty-six feet long and eighteen 
sers and Zouave jackets, Jews in Oriental costume or | feet wide, supported by eighteen piers, and sur- 
with fur caps, long-haired Greek monks, Bedouins in | mounted with a crown-shaped dome and cross. This 
striped mantles and yellow turbans, Syrian ladies | temple is called the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. 
with flowing white draperies, a Russian princess in | The interior is encased with marble, and contains 
riding habit embroidered with gold, her attendants | two rooms. The first, a tiny vestibule, is named 
wearing knee boots and padded robes. “The Angel’s Choir,” because it contains a stone 

The centre of attraction for all Christians is the | said to be that the angel rolled away from the tomb; 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. We reached its en- | in the second is a plain white marble slab raised a 
trance by leaving the narrow streets and descending | few feet above the floor and built over a rock-hewn 
a flight of stone steps to a small paved square. Both | cave. This is called the Tomb of Jesus. The marble 
steps and square were thronged with people. | is worn by the kisses of many pilgrims; above it 
Amidst the multitudes were many beggars and ven- | hang forty-three ever-burning lamps, and the room 
ders of rosaries and relics. They offered for sale | is fragrant with incense. Only a few can enter ata 
souvenirs of olive wood and mother-of-pearl, olive- | time,and people are constantly filing through the 
oil soaps, and attar of roses. The church itsel? isso | narrow door-way—one going in, another out. Some 


Some day all doubt and mystery 
Will be made clear. 

The threat’ning clouds which now we see 
Will disappear. 


SOME DAY. | be 
| 
| 


And knowing that the path we went 
Was God’s own way, 

Will understand His wise intent, 
Some day ! Some day! 
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have made long pilgrimages and walked weary miles 
to worship here. 

The chapels of the different sects open into the 
rotunda. They do not confine their worship each to 
the part of which it has special charge, but take turns 
in making processions to all of the shrines and con- 
secrated places within the church. The chapels of 
the Armenians, Copts, and Syrians are dark and 
small, those of the Latins and Greeks are more spa- 
cious and elaborate. 

Procuring candles, we entered a short, narrow 
passage leading from the chapel of the Syrians and 
descended one step into a gloomy, rocky chamber 
containing two tombs and traces of others. It is 
claimed that here were the sepulchres of Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus. 

After returning to the rotunda, we noticed two 
rings traced in the marble pavement. These were to 
indicate where Jesus and Mary Magdalen stood 
when he appeared to her and she thought him the 
gardener. 

As we approached the Latin chapel we heard a 
constant tapping, like hammering. It proceeded 
from the toes of shoes, repeatedly knocking against 
the rise of a short flight of wooden steps, up which 
people were crowding in close succession to kiss the 
“Column of the Scourging of Jesus,” a broken shaft 
which stood at the top. Opposite was a painting of 
The Last Supper. The Latin chapel is frequently 
called the Chapel of the Apparition, from a legend 
that here Jesus appeared to his mother after the res- 
urrection. In the sacristy adjoining, a monk showed 
us the sword, spurs, and cross of Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, the Crusader, which are still used in the cere- 
mony of receiving knights into the Order of the 
Sepulchre, which bas existed since the Crusades. 

The Greek Chapel is georgeously decorated with 
gilding, statuary, and paintings, and contains seats 
for the Patriarch and other dignitaries of the church. 
Noticing a short column in the centre of the marble 
pavement I asked our guide,“ Whatisthat?” “It 
marks,” he answered gravely, “the centre of the 
earth, and is also the spot from which the dust was 
taken of which Adam was made. His tomb is in an- 
other part of the building.” 

Among other shrines were pointed out to us the 
chapel of St. Longinus, the prison of Christ when 
awaiting his crucifixion, a broken column where he 
sat while the soldiers plaited the crown of thorns, 
the chapel of the Division of the Vestments, and 
the station of the mother of Jesus and the beloved 
disciple at the crucifixion. 

To reach the portion of the church called Calvary 
or the Chapel of Golgotha we ascended eighteen 
steps. It was paved with marble, and the decora- 
tions were of great richness, the pictures being set 
in diamonds and other precious stones. Under an 
altar are three holes, drilled in the rock six feet 
apart, where, it is claimed, the crosses were planted. 
Near this altar a long brass cover has been placed 
over a rent in the rock which can be seen best by en- 
tering a chapel under Calvary and removing the 
brass. 

The Charch of the Holy Sepulchre was built by 
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Constantine on its present site because his mother, 
Helena, believed that this had been revealed to her 
in a vision as the place where the cross stood. The 
legend records that she watched the excavations un- 
till three crosses were found with nails and crowns 
of thorns. To ascertain on which Jesus was crucified 
she sent for a noble lady on the point of death, who 
was miraculously cured when she touched the Holy 
Cross. This event is called in the calendar of the 
Greek Church “The Invention of the Cross.” The 
remains of the ancient Basilica of Constantine are 
still beneath the present structure. To see them, we 
descended from the main floor of the chuuch twen- 
ty-nine steps. The stairs sent back a hollow sound 
from under our feet, as if built over an old cistern. 
We found a chapel containing altars to the memory 
of the penitent thief, to St. Helena, and a seat in 
which the empress is said to have sat while the cross 
was being sought. Above was pointed vaulting, evi- 
dently of the time of the Crusades. Then we de- 
scended thirteen more steps, the last being made of 
natural rock. In acavern below was a marble slab 
in which a beautiful cross was inserted. Near was a 
bronze statue of Helena of life-size, holding a cross. 

At Easter most gorgeous ceremonials take place in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; first those of the 
Roman Catholics and, a week later, the Greek. The 
interior of the church is then hung with banners and 
tapestries, is illuminated with candles and swinging 
lamps, and is fragrant with burning incense. 

Processions headed by the Greek or Roman Patri- 
arch, clad in white satin embroidered with gold and 
silver and glittering with rich gems, followed by bish- 
ops, monks, choir-boys, and a motley crowd of pil- 
grims, wind round and round the Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre, with solemn chant. All carry lighted can- 
dies, and many have Bibles. We joined these pro- 
cessions sometimes, and if by chance our tapers went 
out, they were sure to be lighted again by some 
friendly pilgrim with a bow andasmile. On Palm- 
Sunday all carried waving palm-branches. 

Some of the ceremonies are realistic to an extent 
that is revolting. The night before Easter the Latins 
nail to a cross a wooden image made with joints. 
Another religious rite is the “ Washing of the Feet,” 
that service being performed by a high dignitary in 
the Latin Church for a few of the pilgrims who have 
come a long distance. The most brilliant ceremony 
is called “ The Holy Fire,” celebrated by the Greek 
church. To see this we waited in the church seven 
hours. There was an audience of twelve thousand 
people, who stood closely packed. We were obliged 
to go early to find a place, and it would have been 
impossible to leave had we wished. At 2 o’clock, p. 
m., all persons were excluded from the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the Greek Patriarch entered it 
alone. Suddenly fire flashed from a small window of 
the chapel, while a triumphal chorus sang, “ Christ is 
Arisen.” The people rushed forward in wild excite- 
ment, pushing and even leaping upon one another’s 
shoulders, to light their tapers from the flame. So 
quickly was this done that the whole church was 
suddenly illuminated, the fire traveling with great 
speed, as one communicated it to another. Soon, 
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however, the flames of the burning wax became suf- 
focating. In 1834, when there was an immense anudi- 
ence like this,a panic arose. The Turkish guards 
outside thought the Christians were about to attack 
them. The confusion became a battle, and three 
hundred pilgrims were killed. 

A succession of streets roughly paved lead from 
the supposed site of Pilate’s Judgment Hall, a gloomy 
building with high walls, now used for Turkish bar- 
racks, to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
way is called the Via Dolorosa, although there is no 
historic evidence that Jesus passed along it when 
bearing the cross. There are fourteen prayer stations 
on the route, according to the canons of the Romish 
Church. The first is a chapel within the Turkish 
barracks. The second is where the cross was laid 
upon Christ at the foot of the steps which led to 
Pilate’s Hall; the so-called “ holy stairs” have been 
transferred to Rome and may be seen there near the 
Church of St. John Lateran. The arch of Ecce Home 
spans the street above the spot reputed to be where 
the Roman governor uttered the words: “ Behold 
the man!” The third station is near a broken col- 
umn where Jesus is said to have sunk under the 
weight of the cross; the fourth, where he met his 
mother; the fifth, where Simon of Cyrene took the 
cross from him ; the sixth, where, according to a le- 
gend, Saint Veronica wiped his brow with a napkin 
upon which his features became imprinted ; the sev- 
enth, at the intersection with another street at a point 
called “ The Gate of Judgment; ” the eighth, where 
Jesus said, “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me;” the ninth, where be sunk again under the 
cross. The remaining five stations are within the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

So many waves of destruction have swept over 
Jerusalem that it is not strange it is difficult to locate 
historic spots. It has been sacked, burned, and razed 
probably more than any other city in the world. 
Even Mount Zion itself can scarcely be distinguished 
at the present day from other parts of the city, the 
valley between it and Mount Moriah having been 
nearly filled with débris. 

Cora A. BENNESON. 


ESSAY ON MUSIC: 
In the subject chosen for an essay, I only propose to 
discuss it as associated with the Society of Friends. 
I do not propose to enter the privacy of the home 
life and discuss its appropriateness there, but only as 
a factor in our First-day school as a means to build 
up society and advance the cause of truth and right- 
eousness in the earth, compatible with the great cen- 
tral principle professed by us. In presenting my 
thoughts upon this subjects I do it with deference 
and with the utmost kindness to all who may differ 
with me. 

What is music? I answer, harmony of sound, 
and were it not for one of the five senses through 
which a sense of this harmony is communicated to 
the mind we could have no conception of music. It 
enters thereby into the physical economy of man, 


iBy Thos. E. Hogue. Approved by Representative Committee 
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and is not one of the pillars in the great spiritual 
building. Its effects upon us are emotional and eva- 
nescent. It deals wholly with the passions, possesses 
no convicting power, establishes no principle, con- 
vinces of notruth. Itsways the multitude through 
the emotions of the human mind, and thus becomes 
a source of entertainment or amusement. The great 
work of progress in righteousness depends on the ap- 
plication of a correct principle to human life; a 
wrong here and there must be given up, must be sac- 
rificed, and the beautiful principle of love and mercy 
take its place; thus we grow in the simplicity of the 
Christ-life. Christianity isa principle. It seeks not 
to entertain and amuse, but to instruct in all the du- 
ties of life. It leads away from sensuality asa means 
to happiness. It seeks to do good at any sacrifice 
While it adores the Author of all good with a warm, 
loving heart, it seeks the uplifting of humanity every- 
where, it touches our hearts with sympathy for the 
suffering of every clime, and thus our hearts are at- 
tuned, not by harmony of sound, but by the silent 
touches of a divine power that leavens all into its 
own nature; and thus all the powers of the soul real- 
ize that divine harmony which harmony of sound 
can never produce. A stream can not rise higher 
than its fountain. The source of all good, of all spir- 
itual life, of the development of the God-like powers 
of the soulis God. To bea recipient of this blessed 
spirit and have our lives moulded by it, is to submit 
ourselves to its guidance and open our hearts to its 
indwelling power. 

All great reformations have been wrought by the 
truth. As men and women have been true to their 
convictions and proclaimed them to the world, even 
when it has endangered life and property, how it has 
swept over the world compelling conviction! Jesus 
of Nazareth was raised up by a divine power and 
spake as never man spake. Enemies were arrayed 
against him; they saw his armor was truth, his 
Father was with him. They felt the searching words 
he uttered, and said if this man is allowed to rule he 
will take away our place and nation. Kings and 
priests were made to tremble; they feared him as a 
great power for good. We have no account of his re- 
sorting to music to make his work more efficient. He 
did not amuse or entertain the people by gratifying 
their senses. So down through the ages whenever 
and wherever error has been enthroned and conse- 
quent unrest followed because of the exercise of des- 
potic power over the consciences of men, God in His 
might has raised up instruments who have fearlessly 
through His power alone gone into the battle, and 
often through a long, tedious struggle, perhaps of 
many years, have succeeded in supplanting the 
enemy. The fire thus kindled has never ceased to 
burn until it accomplished the object whereunto it 
was sent. 

Those of us who are familiar with the history of 
the Society of Friends know what they endured for 
the sake of truth, the convicting and searching tes- 
timonies which they bore amid a world-wide oppo- 
sition, with implacable cruelty in its heart. Not- 
withstanding this formidable power arrayed against 
them, the truth gained ground and a complete vic- 
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tory for the religion of Jesus came, liberty was | OBJECTS AND METHODS OF WORK OF THE 


granted to all to worship God according to their own 
highest conception of him, and soon was gathered a 
large society, bringing into its fold men of high rank 
in church and state. Music performed no part in 
this great reformation. I believe whatever good is 
done not only for purification of the individual soul, 
but also the uplifting of humanity, that underneath 
all is a power mightier than man at work. If we 
could only rely entirely upon this divinity within us, 
what grand results would bless the world! A look- 
ing to anything else as a means to accomplish a great 
good is to distrust our Heavenly Father. I believe 
it is as true now as the day it was uttered, “ Without 
me ye can do nothing.” 

Again it is asked, How shall we get our children 
interested in the affairs of Society, that we may edu- 
cate them in its principles? How shall we draw 
them tous! Iam aware lam dealing with a diffi- 
cult problem. Music is suggested as the attractive 
power. In order that Christianity be made ‘attrac- 
tive and acceptable to the young mind they must see 
its loveliness. They need the helping hand of the 
parent, who must feel the importance of this relig- 
ious or Christian training. To teach aright we must 
be imbued with the Christ spirit, must feel that im- 
mortal spirits are committed to our charge and upon 
us rests in a great measure the future of their lives. 
We should watch closely all wrong manifestations, 
reprove and show wherein the error lies. In our re- 
lations to the child we must meet it on the plane of 
real life and make our principles practical. Infuse 
as much as possible the kind, loving spirit in their 
hearts. Create a reverence for our Heavenly Father, 
a love for truth and right. These seeds sown in 
early life will in due time bring forth fruit. This 
labor will never be lost, and in after years they will 
recur to this instruction and counsel, timely given, 
with gratitude. The child and parent will realize a 
precious nearness and sympathy. The hearts of 
both will be centered in life’s great work. Thus we 
deal with principles, and as they become infused in 
the child’s life they build up a noble character that 
is felt wherever known. Such a child, man or 
woman, is at home wherever it breathes the atmos- 
phere of purity. In this sweet communion with all 
that is good it is cheerful and happy—bhappy in the 
consciousness of that power innate in the human 
soul that leads into the kingdom of heavenly expe- 
riences the grandest harmony we can have any con- 
ception of. Then that which underlies all real ex- 
cellence in morals and religion is of infinite value to 
the child and all the intermediate stages to old age. 
Music in itself is innocent, but liable to abuse; and 
more credit, I have feared, is given it than it de- 
serves as a potent power for good, thereby detracting 
from the real worth of that principle which does 
give efficiency to the real work of life. 


Tue persecution of Christians in Jerusalem that 
began immediately after the martyrdom of Stephen, 
was designed for suppression and destruction ; and 
yet it had just the opposite effect, since those who 
were thereby “scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the Word.” 
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“ YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION.” 


Tue objects of the Young Friends Association, as 
set forth in the Constitution recently adopted, are 
“the attainment of a thorough knowledge of the 
history and testimonies of the Religious Society of 
Friends, together with a closer acquaintance and as- 
sociation among those connected with it either by 
membership or community of interest,” and further, 
as is also intimated in the same article, the awaken- 
ing of “an active interest and participation in the 
affairs of the Society, and the intelligent promotion 
of its principles.” 

That these purposes may be better understood, a 
few words explanatory of the origin of the new or- 
ganization seem to be in place. In the new interest 
in the affairs of our Religious Society which has been 
developing during the last few years, and which has 
found its best expression, perhaps, in First-day 
school work, there has been experienced by some, 
possibly by nearly all, of those interested, a lack of 
thorough knowledge of the history and principles of 
the Society of Friends,—a knowledge which seems 
to be an essential qualification for accomplishing the 
best results in that work. At a meeting of a few 
members of our Society, (all of them, I believe, in- 
terested in First-day school work), it was found that 
this need of a more thorough knowledge was felt by 
all; and it was also discovered that each Friend had 
formed the purpose to make as thorough a study as 
possible of our history and principles, and thus sat- 
isfy this need. When it was suggested that an or- 
ganization be formed for the systematic study by all 
of what each one desired to have a knowledge of, 
and through such combined effort allow each to 
profit by the labor and research of all the rest ; and 
also as opportunity might be afforded, promote a like 
knowledge among those even outside of our member- 
ship—when this was suggested, the proposition was 
promptly approved, and has since met the cordial 
approval and support of other Friends. Meetings 
for the drafting of Constitution and By-Laws were 
held; that instrument was completed and adopted, 
and the new organization, under the name of the 
“ Young Friends’ Association,” is about ready to be- 
gin active operations, and extends an invitation to 
all members of the Society of Friends, and all others 
interested in its objects, to join it and aid in its work, 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the ob- 
jects of the new organization are three-fold : 

First: to attain for its members a thorough 
knowledge of the history and principles of the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends. 

Second: to disseminate such knowledge among 
others as way may open. 

Third: to promote a closer acquaintance and as- 
sociation among those connected with our Religious 
Society either by membership or community of in- 
terest. 

Lest there should arise in some minds a misap- 
prehension as to the membership of the new associa- 
tion, based upon the name which has been selected, 


iPaper read by Isaac Roberts, at the meeting First mo. l4, 
1889, at 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 








it seems right to say that that name, “The Young 
Friends’ Association,” is not intended to exclude any 
one from membership, and it is sincerely desired 
that it may not do so. It was thought that the ob- 
jects of the new organization would at once meet the 
approval of the middle-aged and elder Friends 
among us, and secure their hearty codperation as 
members,—and the name adopted was chosen chiefly 
that it might be a standing invitation to the 
other class of younger Friends, whom it is especially 
desired that we should reach and interest in our 
work. But we need both: we want our older 
Friends, because many of them have the knowledge 
we desire and can direct us to the proper original 
sources, and otherwise aid us; we want our young 
Friends, those inside the strict line of membership, 
both because they can aid us in our work, and be- 
cause we hope as we believe that this work and 
study will do us all good. 

The methods of work which have been adopted 
are similar to those of like organizations. The gen- 
eral direction of the affairs of the Association will be 
in charge of an Executive Committee of ten mem- 
bers, including the five officers of the Association. 
This Committee will arrange for all public meetings, 
publish such articles as the association may direct, 
and in every way advance the work of the organiza- 


tion. The regular meetings will be held once a | 


month—on the second Second-day of each month, 
(excepting Seventh and Eighth months) at such 
places as the Executive Committee may select. It 
has been thought that meetings of this Association if 
held in the various meeting-houses of our Society 
might in certain localities awaken the interest of old 
and young and thus tend to strengthen our religious 
body. The truths embodied in our principles and 
proclaimed to the world in our history, have still the 
power to reach the heart and convince the judgment 
of the honest seekers after truth, when properly pre- 
sented to them. 

Much of the practical work of the Association 
will be in charge of four Standing Committees, as fol- 
lows: 

Ist. Committee on History of the Society of 
Friends. 

2nd. Committee on Literature of the Society of 
Friends. 

3rd. Committee on Discipline of the Society of 
Friends : and 

4th. Committee on Current Topics of Interest to 
the Society of Friends. 

The work of the first three of the Committees (as 
outlined in the By-Laws) seems very important. 
The Committee on History is to “ take into consider- 
ation, with a view to eventually completing a con- 
secutive and accurate outline of all matters pertaining 
primarily to an historical knowledge of the Society 
of Friends.” The Committee on Literature is to 
“take into consideration all matters pertaining to 
the Literature of the Society of Friends, with the 
view of completing an accurate history thereof ;” 
and the Committee on Discipline is to prepare a 
“ complete history of the formation of the Discipline 
of the Society of Friends; the modifications and 
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changes made there from time to time, and a 
comparison of the various codes of Discipline 
now in use.” The work of these Committees 
as thus outlined seems so great as to be al- 
most impossible of accomplishment by busy peo- 
ple burdened with other duties and interested in 
other pursuits. But we should remember that it is 
not expected that these Committees will accomplish 
their great work in a day or in a year, but that they 
can take time to accomplish it, (as indeed they must), 
and that much of the best work they can do may be 
accomplished with the expenditure of compara- 
tively little effort at the monthly meetings of the 
Association. 

These standing Committees have not yet been 
chosen, nor is their work for the immediate future 
yet marked out in detail. It has been intimated by 
the present Executive Committee that suggestions as 
to this part of their work would be welcomed, and 
might be of aid to them. The suggestions given 
here are therefore only offered as such, and are the 
expression of the hope of what may be accomplished 
by the new Association. 

To all of these standing Committees questions re- 
lating to their several departments of research may 
be presented, and by them will be assigned to indi- 
vidual members for investigation and answer. It 
will at once be seen how interesting a meeting of our 
Association may be made by carefully prepared an- 
swers to questions relating to the bistory, principles, 
testimonies, literature or biography of the Society of 
Friends. As these questions occur to our minds let 
us write them down and present them for answer to 
the proper Committee. Subjects relating to the vari- 
ous departments of work may also be assigned by 
these Committees to individual members, and valu- 
able papers which may be of great aid to the future 
historians or students among us may be the result. 

As these Standing Committees pursue the work 
outlined for them in the Constitution, they will 
doubtless report from time to time the progress they 
are making. This should especially be done when 
anything of particular interest claims their attention 
and this will be frequently the case. If they could 
adopt some definite plan of work and report it to the 
Association, they might be greatly aided in their 
work by members of the Association desiring to fol- 
low their plan of research. For instance, if the Com- 
mittee on History should decide to study the history 
of the Society by short epochs, and would report its 
plan, many members might adopt it and study with 
it; and so, also, with the Committees on Literature 
and Discipline. 

Another feature of our work for which provision 
has not yet been made, but which would doubtless 
accomplish good results, and which can readily be 
arranged for, is the systematic reading of valuable 
works relating to the history and principles of the 
Society of Friends. If the Executive Committee 
would select some standard work, and suggest some 
plan of reading to our members, many of them, per- 
haps all, would be glad to adopt such a plan. Then 
additional interest might be awakened inp such read- 
ings by having two or three short reviews, or sum- 
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maries, or criticisms of the portion last read presented 
at the monthly meetings of the Association by mem- 
bers who have been appointed to prepare such papers. 
In this way the members of our association might read 
and become thoroughly familiar with such works as 
“ Barclay’s Apology,” Tanney’s “ History of the So- 
ciety of Friends,” George Fox’s “ Journal,” and other 
standard works which have, or should have, an en- 
during interest for members of the Society. It would 
be of especial value to our members, I believe, if the 
former work, “ Barclay’s Apology,” should be selected 
and read slowly, and in small monthly portions, and 
discussed in papers at our meetings. We could spend 
a year on such a work with great profit and interest. 
Succeeding that, we might take up that late work 
written by Three English Friends entitled “A Rea- 
sonable Faith,” which John G. Whittier says “is 
Quakerism pure and undefiled.” We could see then 
for ourselves how near the Society of Friends of to- 
day is to the truths from which it started. 

The second object of our Association—“the dis- 
semination of the views of Friends ’—can be accom- 
plished in many way: by public meetings, by publi- 
cation of papers approved by the Association, and by 
the distribution of literature. If we are really in 
earnest in our efforts to attain this object we will 
probably be surprised by two facts; first, that there 
is a broad field of labor here ; second, that the prin- 
ciples of our Religious Society will meet with a ready 
acceptance. And if we should hesitate about doing 
such missionary work in some directions, there is at 
least one in which it seems to be a plain duty ; that 
is in the direction of our First-day schools. The 
scholars in those schools ought to know all we can 
teach them (and we ought to be able to teach them a 
great deal) of the principles of our Religious Society ; 
they should know what it stands for now, and what 
it has done for the world in the past. We neglect a 
part of our plain duty if we do not teach them these 
things,—and also, if having the opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with them, we neglect it. 

In conclusion, there are two thoughts which we 
should carry with us as we go forward in our proposed 
work. The first is the debt which we individually 
owe the Society of Friends for what it has done for 
us. We all have a right to be proud of membership 
in this religious body; not arrogantly proud, as of 
something of which we may boast, but rather grate- 
fully proud as of something for which we should be 
sincerely thankful. If we enjoy and prize the bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty to-day, we should 
remember that these have been made possible for us 
largely through the fidelity and sufferings of the 
early members of the Society of Friends. One of our 
American poets has said that “ Thoughts which great 
hearts once broke for, we breathe cheaply in the 
common air,” and it is true that we are too apt to for- 
get the debts we owe the noble souls of the past, who 
have left for us rich legacies of freedom of thought, 
and action. We can best show our appreciation of 
their work for us by using rightly and prizing bighly 
that which they have bequeathed us, by imitating 
their virtues, and by sharing with others whatever 
in their example and teaching is helpful to us. 


The other thought is that of a charitable consid- 
eration for others. In our meetings it is not at all 
likely that we will all think alike on all subjects. 
There is no rule of the universe that we should. It 
is necessary therefore that we bear constantly in 
mind that a view differing from our own may be just 
as sincerely held as is ours. The right rule would 
seem to be to accord to others the same right to the 
frank and friendly expression of bonest thought as 
we each claim for ourselves ; remembering that such 
expression of views adverse to our own may be just 
as much a duty to the one holding them as is like ex- 
pression of our views a duty to us. We have noth- 
ing to fear from the courteous, yet free, comparison 
of differing opinions, while there is danger in harsh 
and unfriendly criticism of them. The Society of 
Friends has learned from experience the necessity of 
tolerance and charity as guiding principles in its 
treatment of widely divergent opinions. Let us re- 
member Whittier’s words referring to the early his- 
tory of our Society, and try to make them apply to us: 


“There was freedom in that wakening time 
Of tender souls; to differ was not crime ; 
The varying bells made up the perfect chime.” 


First month 12, 1889. 


I. R. 


From The American, (Phila’da.) 
THE BURIAL-PLACE OF PENN’S REMAINS. 

[From a London Correspondent. ] 
Two hundred years ago the people of Philadelphia 
did all they could to embitter the life of their great 
founder; to-day they will not even let him rest in 
peace.’ His grave is to be desecrated that his ashes 
may be “in the midst of the people he loved so 
well” and who proved so sadly ungrateful ; until the 
sacrilege can be committed a monument is to be set 
up in his honor in the remote little graveyard at Jor- 
dans. This is the way in which the Bi-Centennial 
Club and patriotic Philadelphians would show their 
respect for William Penn. 

It requires but a slight consideration of the mat- 
ter to realize that the truest respect would be shown 
by leaving his grave exactly as it is. It has been al- 
ready explained by those who are not in favor of the 
sacrilege that the graveyard at Jordans is not neg- 
lected as it was said to be, and that a simple stone 
now marks the spot where Penn lies buried. When 
there are no longer Friends in England, when the 
descendants of Penn have forgotten the mightiest of 
all their ancestors, then the time will have come for 
Philadelphians to step in and keep others from do- 
ing that which they are now so eager to do them- 
selves. But at present there is no reason for inter- 
ference, and every reason against it. It was at Jor- 
dans Penn’s grave was made by those who were 
dearest to him in life, and who were later to be 
brought to rest at his side. Here lie Guli Penn, the 
wife of his youth and early love, and Hannah Penn, 


(‘We print this as our correspondent has sent it, but we are 
obliged to note our dissent from the severity of the indictment 
against ‘‘the people of Philadelphia.” Certainly, as a body, they 
never exerted themselves to embitter Penn's life. And as to the 
removal of his remains, there would, we think, be a much more 
general approval of leaving them where they now rest.—Editor 
of THE AMERICAN. ] 
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the wife and comfort of his darker years of old age 


and mental ill-health. Springett Penn, the son of 
fairest promise, of whose death just as he was begin- 
ning to really live, Penn himself has told the pathet- 
ic story, sleeps close by. Here too are the Penning- 
tons, mother and devoted step-father of Guli Penn, 
and Thomas Elwood their friend, once Guli’s lover, 
and for a time reader and secretary to Milton, whose 
cottage is in the nearest village within a short walk. 
After George Fox and the Fells of Swarthmore Hall 
there is no more interesting group among the early 
Friends. 

Of course the first place must be given to Fox 
their prophet. But because he was a prophet and 
concerned mainly with the things of the soul, he 
cannot appeal to us, in our skeptical age, as strongly 
as the men and women who were more really in the 
world, though like Fox they were not of it. Few 
places even in storied England, are more full of his- 
tory and romance than this little plot of ground hid- 
den apart, far from the railroad and the highway. 
Not even in Westminster Abbey does there sleep a 
greater hero than William Penn, or one whose his- 
tory will count for more in future generations, when 
the development of human freedom out-balances in 
interest the making of kings and the bloodshed of 
warring nations. Not even in fiction can there be 
found a sadder tragedy than that of the first marriage 
of Mary Pennington, and a more heart-breaking 
scene than her last parting with Sir William Sprin- 
gett, wounded unto death in the struggle for liberty ; 
while for a simple love tale, which also has its touch 
of sadness, what could surpass the story of Thomas 
Elwood, yielding daily more and more to the charms 
and sweetness of Guli Springett, as be sat with her 
at lessons, or rode with her alone through the pleas- 
ant country lanes, and yet never once telling her of 
his love, because he saw that her heart was not his? 
How would the memory of William Penn be honored 
if his ashes were removed from this little out-of-the- 
way corner, hallowed by so many associations, even 
were it to carry them to the city which in his love 
for man he founded? And what need is there for a 
monument other than the plain stone which marks 
his grave, when so long as that city stands he will be 
remembered as one of the bravest leaders in the bat- 
tle of freedom for mankind ? 

Besides, Jordans is the most appropriate burying- 
place there could be for the man who was the hero 
he proved himself, because he was first of all a Qua- 
ker. In life he and those who believed with him had 
been, as it were, a separate people. Their genuine- 
ness, their what would now be called altruism, had 
marked them as men different from all others. More- 
over, their simplicity, their plainness, their hatred of 
shows and shams made them hold aloof in a measure 
from the life around them. It was only when his 
needs and the interests of his colony forced Penn to 
live at court that he took an active part in public af- 
fairs in England. It was his own people who fol- 
lowed him to Pennsylvania, where because of the 
laws he made for them or rather helped them to 
make for themselves, they were distinguished from 
all other colonists. Jordans is difficult to find; it is 


several miles from a railway station, or large town, 
two or three from the nearest village. I understand 
Mr. J. E. Johnson is having a sign board put up at 
Slough where the station is, to show the way; but 
hitherto it has been almost impossible to find any 
one who could direct you to it. The very fact that 
it is in so retired a corner, it seems to me, would 
have made it the spot of all others Penn would have 
preferred. 

There is something very characteristic in the 
graves of the great Friends. In East London is the 
burying ground of Bunhill Fields where the noncon- 
formists sleep their last sleep. Here you can find the 
tombs not only of Bunyan and De Foe and Watts, 
but those of the men or the descendants of the men 
who fought on the side of liberty in the Civil War. 
More than Westminster Abbey does it deserve to be 
a place of pilgrimage for all Americans who under- 
stand the true history of their country. The graves 
lie 80 close together I doubt if space could be found 
for a single new one. Not far away, within a min- 
ute’s walk, is the factory of the Delarues. Behind it 
is a little open space with grass plots and gravel 
walks and benches. Like the old Friends’ grave- 
yard on Arch street, and others in and near Phila- 
delphia, the mounds have all been leveled by time, 
and when from the street you look through the high 
railings that enclose it, you see only one lonely 
gravestone, its inscription either worn away or else 
turned from the street. I have always found the 
gates closed and have uever been inside. This stone, 
plain and gray, like those one often sees in all 
Friends’ burying grounds, is the only monument 
that has ever been raised to George Fox, and he who 
has read the “Journal” of the great Apostle of Light 
and came to know and love him, would rather see 
the simple stone than the finest and most costly, and 
therefore the ugliest, monument, to be had from the 
modern stone mason. 

If a railroad or some other modern improvement 
were to desecrate this little open space under the 
shadow of a factory, or the cemetery at Jordans in 
the midst of quiet country, as old St. Pancras in Lon- 
don was desecrated by the Midland railway, then 
indeed there might be reason for removal. From old 
St. Pancras the remains of Mary Wollstonecraft and 
of Godwin were carried to far Bournemouth. And 
so when Jordans also becomes a scene of ruin, Wil- 
liam Penn’s may be carried still farther and across 
the ocean. But until then who would be justified in 
breaking in upon the peace of the Friends who sleep 
together in death even as they dwelt together in 
life ? 


Tur whole essence of true gentle-breeding (one 
does not like to say gentility) lies in the wish and 
the art to be agreeable. Good-breeding is surface- 
Christianity.— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





. 


Our standing army, small as it is, is large com- 
pared with that of Canada, which has 950 regulars 
well scattered in military schools and skeleton regi- 
ments. But there are 36,783 men in the militia. 
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IN EVERY AGE THE SAME NEED. 


As geuerations come and go, the observing ones that 
are permitted to live through many of them, are 
constantly reminded, by the recurrence of the 
self-same questions arising for settlement, of the 
fact that human nature is alike in each need- 
ing the same counsel, the same discipline, the 
same self-control, one being an advance on the 
other only as it absorbs and makes its own the 
accumulated wisdom of the past, while at the 
same time are kept open “the windows of the 
soul” for the entrance of that “light” which is ever 
ready to shine when there is preparation to receive it. 

In religious circles every day brings up for discus- 
sion the old, old question of the letter” and “ the spir- 
it;” and happy is the group that can so far profit by 
the experience of the past as to permit the gospel of 
Divine love to outweigh the spirit of selfwill, gathering 
in place of scattering those whose province it is to 
work together for the advancement of truth. In the 
matter of morality all adown the ages the same les- 
sons must be taught, the same experiences under- 
gone. 

Since the publishing of a short editorial one week 
ago in reference to large expenditures in our families 
and the unwise incurring of debts, our attention has 
been directed to Thomas Shillitoe, a Friend of the 
olden time, whose concern on this subject moved 
him to address Friends in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
showing that the need of caution was felt then as 
now. He seems to have realized that the influence 
of women in this respect was essential. The follow- 
ing is extracted from his address as being of great 
value to us of this generation: 


“T am afraid, my dear sisters, to close this subject 
without adding another hint as essential to our being the 
better able to keep our family expenditure within its pro- 
per bounds; having myself experienced its salutary ef- 
fects, when I had a numerous family around me. It is, to 
determine to purchase with ready money the various articles 
consumed for family use; and that we resolve to perform 
this, however mortifying it may prove, by depriving us of 
many things the natural disposition may crave in our- 
selves and children. I believe great advantage will be 
found to result from such a practice, both to parents and 
children ; more particularly to such as at times feel them- 
selves straitened to carry on their business reputably. 
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For when these difficulties are felt by an honest mind, it 
becomes obligatory on such, if they get through them, 
closely, to inspect the manner of their expenditure, and 
this will afford an opportunity of timely checking any un- 
| necessary expense that may have crept into the family. 
But when things for family consumption are mostly, if not 
all, had upon credit, this opens a wide door, both for par- 
entsand children to greater indifference, both as respects 
expendiency and cost, than Truth at all justifies ; and the 
children of such parents are in danger of being brought up 
ignorant of the real use or value of property. When num- 


bering my blessings, I esteem this as not one of the least 
that my Heavenly Father has bestowed upon me, that He 
kept me in a little way of business, and a care to keep my 
family expenses within proper bounds; and taught me 
the lesson of contentment with little things; because now 
I am advanced in life, I am satisfied I escaped manifold 
perplexities, which would at this time have been my at- 
tendants, had I sought after greater things as to this 
world. One of the diadems with which our first Friends 


were decked—one of the many jewels that shone in their 
character, and adorned their profession, was the care they 
manifested to have nothing but what they could well pay 


for; so that should reverses come, from the many perils 
they were in various ways liable to, none might be losers 
by them. This, in due time, with an uniform, consistent, 
upright conduct in other respects, procured for them that 
confidence in the minds of all ranks, and that respect 
which they so long maintained.” 

In these closing remarks there is implied a falling 
away even in that early day from the integrity of life 
that had characterized “ our first Friends.” But cer- 
tain it is that true Friends wherever found even 
down to the present time have largely enjoyed and 
have merited the respect of the business community ; 
and it is to the continual practising of the virtues 
here enjoined that we can only look for a perpetua- 
tion of noble characters that shall reflect honor on 
themselves and on their Society. Let us all as 
Friends heed well the lesson. 


Davin Corg, of Emporia, Kansas, has sent out circu- 





lars announcing a proposed re-issue of the Works 
of Job Scott. These, as he mentions in his circular, 
are almost out of print,—so scarce and high in price, 
in fact, that they are substantially beyond the reach 
of current purchasers. He proposes to print an 
edition of one thousand copies in a single volume, 
making seven hundred to eight hundred pages, to be 
sold to subscribers at $1.20 each, transportation not 
included. This will make a very cheap book, 
though the type, (brevier, the same used for the or- 
dinary reading matter of this paper), is regrettably 

small. Subscription papers will be supplied by him, 
as above, to any who are interested in the under- 

taking, and we heartily wish him success in it. 
Job Scott was one of the true Friends to whom stu- 
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dents of the essential principles of the Society have 
been accustomed to turn. He lived, labored, and 
died before differences upon points of doctrine 
caused the numerous divisions of the last sixty-five 
years, and he istherefore available as a counsellor to 
all who are sincerely attached to the fabric of relig- 
ious fellowship which George Fox’s labors estab- 
lished. 

MARRIAGES. 
HAINES—COLES.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, Woodstown, N. J., on Fourth-day, First month 2d, 
1889, by Friends’ ceremony, Chalkley Haines, of Mickle- 
ton, N. J.,son of Rachel M., and the late Samuel G. Haines, 
and Laura May, daughter of Lippincott and Mary Coles. 

PRATT—OGDEN.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
First month 17th, 1889, Dr. Trimble Pratt, of Media Pa., 
son of Enos L. and Lydia T. Pratt, of West Goshen, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., and Elizabeth Levis, daughter of Martha 
H. and the late J. Henry Ogden, of Springfield township, 
Delaware county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ATKINSON.—At his home, near La Jara, Colorado, 
First month 13th, 1889, John Atkinson, late of Philadel- 
phia, and formerly of Gloucester county, N. J., in his 75th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, and formerly clerk of Salem, N. J., Quarterly 
Meeting. 

BANCROFT.—On First-day, First month 20th, 1889, of 
pneumonia, Esther Bancroft, in her 76th year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, and 
for some years Treasurer of Women’s Yearly Meeting. 

BEARSS.—On the 10th of Tenth month, 1888, David 
M. Bearss, aged 74 years, 7 months, 10 days; a member of 
Norwich Monthly Meeting, Canada. His end was peace. 

BROWN.—First month 17th, 1889, Mary C. Brown, in 
her 83d year. Interment from Byberry meeting-house, Pa. 

GILES.—At their residence near Poplar Ridge, Cayuga 
county, N. Y., First month 6th, 1889, Elizabeth L., wife of 
Amos Giles, in her 77th year. She was born at Westbury, 
L. I., and was for many years a member of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On Seventh-day, First month 19th, 
1889, Joshua Lippincott, in his 82d year, for many years an 
elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

MECONNAHEY.—First month 13th, 1889, Joseph Me- 
connahey, husband of Elizabeth Meconnahey, of Philadel- 
phia, in his 82d year. Interment at Fair Hill. 

PEART.—In Philadelphia, First month 11th, 1889, John 
Skirrow Peart, aged 47 years. 

UNDERHILL.—In Seneca, Lasalle county, IIl., at the 
residence of her nephew, L. D. Carpenter, First month 4th, 
1889, Emmeline C. Underhill, aged 80 years, two months, 
and 15 days ; for many years a consistent elder of Clear 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Putnam county, Ill. This dear 
Friend was born in West Chester county, New York, Tenth 
month 20th, 1808, came to Illinois from New York City, 
1840, and was married to David C. Underhill in 1842, cross- 
ing to Lasalle county, where they lived 40 years. In 1882 
they moved to Manitee county, Florida, where she buried 
her husband in 1887, and returned to Illinois in 1888. 

For several years her eyesight had failed; her afflic- 


tions were severe, but they were borne with a Christian 
fortitude that is worthy of imitation. There were no chil- 
dren born to them, several however had at different times 
received her kindly maternal care and hospitality. It 
having been my privilege to be intimately acquainted with 
her for forty years, I can realize that’she was a mother in 
Israel, giving evidence that she closed her eventful life 
with the assurance that she received the welcome plaudit, 
“ Well done thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” ABEL MILLs. 
WALKER.—At Doylestown, Pa., First month 10th, 1889, 
Amos Walker M. D., formerly of Philadelphia, in his 95th 
year. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 5. 
SECOND MONTH 3, 1889. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 

GOLDEN TEXxT.—“ The earth beareth fruit of herself ; first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.”’—Mark 4: 28. 

READ Mark 4: 26-35. 

WE pass over many events of the most stirring char- 
acter in the life and ministry of Jesus. The multi- 
tudes follow him from place to place, bringing their 
afflicted ones, and evidencing their faith in him as 
the Messiah for whose coming the fathers had so 
long waited and prayed. They crowded so upon him 
that it was with difficulty that he found time or place 
to eat on some occasions. The Great Teacher sent 
from God was in their midst, and they left every- 
thing else that they might hear his voice and receive 
his blessing. It was to them “ the time of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord.” Such periods 
come to the church still, when by faith and watch- 
fulness the people are prepared for the heavenly 
visitation. 

The kingdom of God. The divine life in the soul 
of man is as the seed which is sown in the ground. 

The earth beareth fruit of herself. The earth—the 
soil—represents the soul into which the seed of divine 
life is sown by the Great Sower; this must be good 
soil if the seed springs up. Life isin the seed, and 
not in the soil. No amount of self-culture can, with- 
out the word of truth, “ the incorruptible seed,” de- 
velop the life of God in the soul: yet the growth is 
in secret, itis only as the good soil contributes the 
nutrition that the seed requires, that its germ springs 
to the surface a tender blade, ready to absorb the 
light and air, through which its plant-life grows and 
grows and fulfills the order of its development. 

Then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. Itis only 
as the plant is nourished from the soil that the light, 
the air, and the rain are helpful,—these are the in- 
fluences that are seen and felt, but beneath all in the 
soil of the heart the roots must be nurtured, and 
find the elements that give to the sap its vitalizing 
power. No amount of outside influence can make 
the plant strong, healthy, and vigorous, if it fails to 
draw its needed supply from the soil in which it is 
planted. ‘Out of the heart are the issues of life,” is 
the testimony of the wise man. ° 

The gathering time of the full corn, ripe and 
ready for the use of the great Husbandman is to be 
known here. It is seen in the ripened experience, 
the faith and trust in the power of good over evil, 
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and the ultimate restoration of man to his true place 
in the economy of the universe. It is shown by the 
willingness of these to be gathered into the heavenly 
storehouse ready for such use as can be made of 
them in the furtherance of the Divine purposes in the 
redemption of the whole human family from the 
thraldom of error and sin. ' 

The mustard seed. This is another illustration o 
the same lesson, and there is great encouragement 
in the assurance that the smallest seed, if nourished 
in a good soil, will, in its full maturity of growth, not 
only yield its fruitage, but its spreading branches 
may give shelter and repose to the weary and faint- 
ing. 

Probably all who consider this lesson are familiar 
with the old-time story, prettily told in verse, of the 
pebble and the acorn. ; The pebble boasted that “nor 
time, nor seasons can alter me,” and the acorn in 
modesty, quietly sank infthe earth, away from sight. 
After a time, the soil was broken by the head of a 
tiny oak, and then the pebble realized, with a feel- 
ing of humiliation, what a%power was enclosed in 
the cup of the acorn. This is a useful story to recall 
in the study of the parable of the sower. Many 
things seem to us great and worthy of reverence, 
but it is only those which have the power of growth 
that can, of themselves, increase in value, and only 
such things as have spiritual significance ‘that have 
lasting value. If, in this life, wetchoose those things 
which may be represented by the acorn—things 
small and weak, perhaps, in appearance, but with 
the life in them the yield in the’ future will be 
great, “some thirty-fold, some sixty, and some an 
hundred.” 

But if our choice is for what, like the pebble, 
seems attractive, but is without growing power, for 
something we cannot plant in our heart, but must 
hold only as an earthly possession, we shall find, in 
the end, we are no richer. We have only at last 
what we had at first, something hard and cold, only 
a pebble, though perhaps, to ourgyouthful imagina- 
tion, it had appeared as of great value. 

Our first memory gem in homely rhyme, gives us 
another serious thought. Wecannot neglect the gar- 
den of the heart, for if we do the weeds will grow. 
The Great Sower will give us good seed. If we will care 
for it, and nurture it, it will bring forth an abundant 
harvest. If we neglect it, and allow the cares of 
this world, and the deceitfulness of riches to enter 
in and choke it, our harvest will be only tares, which 
must be gathered into bundles and burned. 


Kine Savt has been characterized as “a bad man 
who had occasional fits of piety,” and King David as 
“a good man who occasionally committed acts of 
wickedness.” The history of both fully justifies this 
characterization. The same may be truthfully said 
of a great many other men.—Jndependent. 





O pay of rest! How beautiful, how fair, 


How welcome to the weary and the old! 
Day of the Lord! and truce to earthly cares ! 
Day of the Lord, as all our days should be! 

—J. G. Whittier. 
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THE LIBRARY. 
O._p Westrows. A Collection. Edited by Frances 

C. Tatum. Pp. 151. $2.00. Philadelphia: Ferris 

Brothers. 

Propas_y none of our readers are unaware that the 
Boarding School at Westtown, some twenty-five miles 
west of Philadelphia, is one of the institutions of 
learning established by the Friends. It is for both 
sexes, admission has always been limited to members 
of the Society (since 1827 exclusively those of the 
“ Orthodox ” body), and the course of study is what 
we should now call a“ Preparatory School,” though 
in early days it was regarded as giving a “ finishing 
touch” to the young person fortunate enough to get 
so far. 

The present volume relates to scenes and experi- 
ences connected with the old building which was 
torn down three years ago to make way for the new 
and greatly modernized one now in use, and the sev- 
eral chapters of reminiscences are very pleasantly 
and entertainingly told. They relate, without con- 
secutiveness of arrangement, to various periods of 
the school’s history, but there is enough of exact- 
ness in them, with names, dates, etc., to give the vol- 
ume value to the student of educational progress, and 
social conditions, as well as to those whose personal 
association with Westtown creates for them a special 
interest in the subject. In the beginning, Westtown 
was meant to be strictly plain, and severely econom- 
ical. It was to afford the advantages of “ # guarded 
education ” at a moderate cost.—fixed at $160 a year 
for a long time; now, since the erection of the new 
building, at $180. Many of the methods, therefore, 
now seem to us very old-fashioned and primitive. Of 
one of the early Superintendents (about 1800, when 
the school was established), it is related that he “ pos- 
sessed that desired attribute, a genius for economy, 
and we have been told of the coffee ana chocolate 
sweetened with molasses to save the price of sugar; 
of the children’s plates of unfinished food being put 
in the cupboard and saved for them meal after meal ; 
of the rebukes which he administered for complain- 
ing of their living.” 

There were, tnen, no vacations at all: the school 
continued open throughout the year. If children 
visited their homes, or teachers went away at any 
time, it was for but the briefest period. The living 
was very plain, and so also the furniture and appoint- 
ments. On one floor, in a large room, the girls’ beds 
were all placed, and on the floor above, in similar 
fashion, the boys lodged. (This continued until the 
erection of the present new building.) The dining- 
table had no cloth except for the mid-day meal, and 
the ware upon it was mainly of pewter,—plates for 
dinner, porringers for supper. For drinking, (at din- 
ner?) large yellow mugs, filled with water, circulated 
around the table, each one taking a sip as it passed. 
“How well one fastidious girl is remembered, who 
always turned the mug and put her lips to the part of 
the rim next the handle, where she thought no one 
had preceded her!” There were many strict rules: 
the idea of the time was that children should be 
“brought up.” As one of the chapters in this vol- 
ume says: “ Their homes were not so luxurious, their 
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wants not so many, and their parents’ duty to re- 
strain had much stress laid upon it, especially in our 
Society. Young people were expected to keep in the 
background, before their elders, and it was thought 
salutary for them to grow accustomed to some hard- 
shipand disappointments. . . School was looked 
upon not only as a place of learning but of disci- 
pline.” 

Among these rules were some peculiar to the in- 
stitution, and which elsewhere than among Friends 
would be thought rather odd. “ Five different prohi- 
bitions,” says one writer in this volume, “ were men- 
tioned each morning, with the request that any who 
had broken these rules should stand up. If my 
memory serves me rightly, they were, Speaking in 
the [bed] chamber, Going out of bounds, Marking 
premises or furniture, Singing, and Using the plural 
pronoun to one person,— Plural Language’ was the 
common name of this transgression.” And another 
adds: “Some of us who had been brought up in 
strict ‘ plainness of speech’ hardly appreciated the 
struggles of others to attain perfection in this last re- 
quirement. One little girl [of recent time] is well 
remembered who finally schooled herself to saying 
‘thee’ to the people around her, but had to sorrow- 
fully confess with tears that she did say ‘you’ to 
the croquet balls.” Language, in fact, was always a 
subject requiring assiduous attention. There were 
“ companies ” organized among the students, at times, 
to promote a better habit in regard to it amongst 
their number, and “ privileges” were given as the re- 
wards for their success. “At one time we hear of a 
girl being shut up in a room for a week for giving 
way to what seemed like detraction ; on another oc- 
casion she was deprived of watermelons at a time 
when they were in season, because she cried out 
‘Mercy!’ when roughly treated by one of her com- 
rades.” 

Some of these details give the impression of a 
pretty strict restraint,and we observe that one or 
two of the old scholars speak of the school as “monas- 
tic” in tone. The girls, another says, used to head 
their letters at “ The Convent.” Of course, with both 
sexes lodged in the same building, there were strict 
requirements as to the parts of it to be used by each. 
“ The ‘ parlor’ was sacred to the visits of relatives, or 
the ‘ meeting’ of cousins,and into the precincts of 
‘the family parlor’ there were many students who 
never entered during their whole term at the school. 
The girls went no higher than their own bed-room floor 
except when acting as guides for parties of visitors, 
and there were various parts of the basement regions 
which were never seen but by special permission.” 
When parents came, and stayed over night, they 
were lodged and entertained at “the farm-house,”’ 
whither the child or children visited, went to spend 
the time in their company. 

The dress required has always been of uniform 
plainness. The rules of 1796, when the opening of 
the school was looked forward to, provide that “ if 
children are sent with clothing not sufficiently plain 
as to color, or which shall require washing, it shall 
be returned ; but if the make only be exceptionable, 
it shall be altered and the expense charged.” Some 


one has thus described the early Westtown girl’s 
dress: “Take a girl of the present, put a cap on her 
head and a vandyke around her neck, cut off the 
sleeves of her dress to about the elbows, and you ap- 
proach the style of 1800.” The “ caps” were “ clear- 
starched,” with much clapping of hands, by the girls 
themselves, each Seventh-day morning, and perhaps 
the inhibition of white clothing that would need to 
be washed was requisite in order to make room for 
this. (It should be added that a “ vandyke” is de- 
fined in Webster as an “ indented and scalloped cape 
for the neck, worn by females.”) In 1851, as a scholar 
of that date writes: “ White collars, white stockings, 
and white handkerchiefs were not allowed, nor 
plaited hair,—nor pink and red in our fancy work.” 

The punishment of offenders in the older time in- 
cluded the use of the rod, the culprit being some- 
times sent himself to procure it. “ Returning, he 
was desired to take off his coat and seat himself on 
the floor, while the switch was applied with no gen- 
tle touch.” It is suggested in one of the chapters 
that the difficulty experienced in keeping the larger 
boys in first-rate discipline was the underlying rea- 
son for the cbanges repeatedly made in the rules re- 
specting the age of pupils. “The first enactment 
was to the effect that no pupil under eight years was 
to be admitted. In 1800 no new scholars under ten 
nor over fifteen. In 1802 girls of any age above ten 
were allowed. In 1803 boys might stay until seven- 
teen. In 1505 it was judged best not 
to allow boys to remain longer than fifteen. In 1809 
they might remain until sixteen.” 

The dignity of Westtown has always been well 
preserved. It has had, at different times in its career 
prominent educators in its charge. Among these 
were Enoch Lewis and John Gummere. An inter- 
esting figure was Davis Reece, who was governor, or 
superintendent, for nearly thirty years, and who was 
a model of method and precision. He “did the 
same things, and lectured, punished, drilled, in the 
same room and in the same manner, year in and 
year out, ‘and yet never seemed to tire or fail.” He 
could read a boy’s thoughts at a glance, and this was 
a Westtown conundrum: “ Why is Davis Reece a 
greater man than George Washington? Because 
George couldn’t tell a lie, but Davis can tell one the 
moment he hears it.” The volume before us has in- 
teresting allusions to many other of the teachers, in- 
cluding Dubré Knight, who died in the midst of his 
duties at the school, in 1868. 

Our already extended notice scarcely has space to 
say more of this interesting book than that it is ad- 
mirably manufactured mechanically, the printing be- 
ing of the best, and the binding in excellent taste 
There are several illustrations of the buildings and 
points of interest at the school, the designs for these 
being original, and showing in several cases quite an 
artistic taste. The extracts we have made by no 
means indicate the full contents of the book, which 
relates to a great range of topics, and preseats much 
curious and interesting inforiaation. 


“The more we know, the better we forgive, 
Whoe’er feels deeply, feels for all who live.” 
— Madame de Stael. 
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THE COLORED SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 


Tne work of education among the colored people, at 
the two schools especially aided by Friends, at Aiken 
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and Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., is proceeding this winter, as 


usual, and is in some respects on a more satisfactory 
basis than heretofore. The new school-house at Mt. 
Pleasant, for the want of which Abby D. Munro has 
worked under so great difficulties since the destruc- 
tion of the old one by the storm of 1885, is now en- 
tirely finished, and is probably, by the time this 
reaches our readers, in use. 

The Friends in this city and in New York, who 
for some years have been endeavoring to extend ad- 
equate pecuniary aid to the two schools, have been 


at work within the past three months, and those of | 


New York have already made helpful remittances. 
In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting the work is back- 
ward, and aid is much needed, at once, in order that 
the teachers in charge may not suffer serious incon- 
venience. Sarah H. Peirce, Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Philadelphia Association, has 
sent out several hundred circulars, stating the char- 


acter and progress of the work, giving a report of | 


the receipts and expenditures of last year, and in- 
viting a renewal, annually, of subscriptions hereto- 
fore made. It is hoped the responses to these ap- 
peals will be as prompt and liberal as possible. 





It is proper to mention that Martha Schofield has | 


suffered for some months very severely with a 


neuralgic affection of ber right arm and hand, and 
has been obliged to use her left hand entirely in her 
extensive correspondence. Her condition, recently, 
is regarded as improving, but she is still seriously 
disabled. 

The following letters and reports from the Aiken 
School will be read with interest : 


LETTER FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
AIKEN, 8S. C., First mo. 10, 1889. 

Dear FrreNDs: On account of the very poor crops 
and late cotton picking, school was not as large as 
usual at the beginning, but we have now filled up 
and are busy with the work before us. A number of 
families have moved into the neighborhood, and as 
they come from where there were no schools, the 
children go in the lower classes, even when quite 
large. This floating population keeps the lower 
grades over full, and vet many move nearer on pur- 
pose to get their children in school. A widow whose 
husband died when her youngest child was three 
weeks old, moved from her own land on purpose 
that her six little girls could get an education. She 
finds it hard work to clothe and feed the five that 
come to school but refuses to hire the oldest out, as 
she had never been to school. We help her with 
funds raised by a First-day school class. Some go to 
the free school the two months it lasts and then 
walk four or five miles here. 

On Thanksgiving Day we made our usual visit to 
the Old Folks’ Home, marching over in order, then 
singing and reciting a psalm in concert, then each 
passing by the old men and women, and putting in 
their laps, or at their feet, a little package of meal, 
meat, rice, tea, head of collard, or bundle of wood 
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brought from their homes for the purpose. Many 
blessings were bestowed upon us, and grateful tears 
ran down the aged cheeks. These old people have 
to earn their living, only baving their rooms free of 
rent. Last year Auntie Gibbes was quite sick, but I 
found her up, by the fire, and very trustful was her 
voice when she said: “ Since it turn so cold I ‘spected 
I’d had to stay in bed to-day, but las’ night when I 
down on my knees I told Master Jesus he knowed 
I had no wood, and now dis morning, there’s two 
arms full!” 


The churches help them and they help each 
other. 

Our Friends have been so kind in sending barrels 
that we gave notice of a Fair to be had just before 
the Holidays. They saved up their money and came 
ten and eighteen miles. One women said: “I was 
up all night, and we started at three o’clock.” She 
bought ready-made clothing for all her seven chil- 
dren, husband, and self. A part worn garment, or 
hat, ready to wear is worth more than new material 
to such people,as they are often field hands and have 
to hire them made. We had mended up all broken 
toys, dressed dolls, and had a penny and two penny 
tables where the crowds of children made their own 
selection and spent their Christmas money. Arrang- 
ing for this, unpacking and acknowledging barrels, 
consumed much time, and required a large amount 
of correspondence in which E, Criley has been a 
great helper. My left hand cannot write as long or 
fast as my right did, and with other duties I have 
not been able to raise as much by correspondence as 
usual, so that there is now less than a hundred dol- 
lars in our treasury. 

We cleared $118.78 at the Fair, but want to use 
part of it to belp a young girl who was here last win- 
ter. Her mother died soon after she went home, 
leaving an infant and six small children, but she is 
very anxious to return here and can if we help her 
pay board. Another part of the proceeds is being 
used in building in a boiler for heating water and 
boiling clothes. 

E. Criley has written of the school work. Some 
information can be had from Clement M. Biddle who 
paid us a very instructive visit and saw the workings 
of the classes. 

There is continued gratitude to the Author and 
Finisher of my faith that I have been enabled to 
keep at my post of duty, through physical disability 
and suffering. My absence would have lain heavy 
burdens on those whose shoulders are not hardened 
by the weight of years in the work. ; 

M. ScHoFIELD. 





REPORT BY ELIZABETH CRILEY, PRINCIPAL TEACHER. 


Arxen, 8. C., January 11, 1889. 

The third month of our school term will close 
January 14,and we now number two hundred and 
seventy pupils—fourteen of them being boarding 
students. At this time last year, the number in the 
boarding department was somewhat greater than 
now, but owing to the cotton cropin some sections 
being very small, some of our patrons were unable 
to send their children back this year. 





Our day pupils have been somewhat slow about 
coming in, owing partly to the lateness of the crops, 
which detained many children away picking cotton 
until late in December, and also last term Miss Scho- 
field took a firm stand in regard to the matter of de- 
linquent dues for tuition charges, and decided that 
this term none should be admitted who were in debt 
for any portion of last year’s charges. There was a 
large number on that list, who were compelled to re- 
main out until the “cotton was sold,” when they 
paid up and are now back in school, and we find that 
this year the charges are paid much more promptly 
than formerly. The school is graded in nine classes 
with five teachers. The primary room is full to over- 
flowing and we intend next month to begin having 
the session in that room divided,—half to come in 
the morning, and half in the afternoon. It seems 
the only suitable way, as there are too many pupils 
for one teacher to manage altogether. Both teachers 
and pupils seem to have entered with renewed spirit 
into their duties, and the school is in a flourishing 
and encouraging condition. 

In the Industrial Department the pupils have been 
doing the usual amount of work. The boys have 
built a new woodshed at Carter Hall, and done quite 
a number of odd jobs of carpentry. Inthe printing- 
office a number of boys are engaged all the time they 
can spare from school. They have now considerable 
work on hand. The girls are all learning to sew,— 
making new clothing, patching, piecing quilts, and 
doing all work necessary to teach them the use of the 
needle and economy. In the Saturday class of board- 
ing students the girls are given pieces of calico or 
other cloth and required to cut and make some gar- 
ments for the store, thus learning to do such work 
and at the same time earning a trifle for themselves. 

Our holidays extended from the Friday before 
Christmas until January 1. On New Year’s day we 
distributed the presents so kindly sent to the chil- 
dren by Northern friends, and there were many 
happy hearts that day ; they were very much de- 
lighted with everything. It made us glad tosee their 
happy faces. 

EvizapetTa CRILEY. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Tue Newtown, (Bucks county, Pa.,) Enterprise, of the 
19th inst., says: “At Wrightstown monthly meeting, 
held on Fourth-day of last week, it was decided to 
charge all people not members of that Monthly Meet- 
ing $1 for each interment in their grave yard, and 
also $1 for the use of the meeting-house when needed 
for funerals by those not in membership. This was 
proved necessary, to create a fund to help keep up 
the yard, pay the caretaker, etc. This is a move in 
the right direction. So many have sought free burial 
there it has grown to be a tax on the Friends of that 
meeting, and no one would object to paying a trifle 
for these privileges.” 

The interments in this ground, one of the oldest 
of those belonging to Friends in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, have been very numerous. The venerable 
John Knowles, who had been caretaker of the meet- 
ing-house and grounds, for about thirty-five years, 
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and who, (we believe), has within a year or two been 
released from service, on account of his advanced age, 
had records of thirteen hundred burials in the ground 
during that time. Many of these were of remains 
of persons brought from a distance, and many were 
non-members. Friends, where the meetings are not 
large, are beginning to consider seriously whether 
their liberality in the matter of interments has no 
reached a point where some aid in the proper main- 
tenance of the burying ground must be expected 
from those not members. 





A meeting of the Committee on Temperance of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was held on Seventh- 
day, the 19th inst., and proved to be very interesting. 
As the several reports and subjects were commented 
on, more life was evinced than on some former occa- 
sions. The subject of the near prospect of the sub- 
mission of the Prohibitory Amendment in Pennsyl- 
vania engaged considerable attention. The report of 
the Book Committee showed that a large number of 
tracts or leaflets had been purchased, also some bound 
volumes, for distribution among the “ Young Tem- 
perance Workers.” 

The following was among the minutes made by 
the clerks: 

‘Since our last meeting our hearts have been sad- 
dened by the announcement of the death of our 
loved friend, and we may truthfully say, pioneer, in 
this form of work in our Religious Society, Elizabeth 
P. Comly. As we revert to her earnest, conscien- 
tious opening of this subject in our Yearly Meeting 
more than seven years ago, we acknowledge having 
felt through all that time the inspiration of her de- 
voted spirit, and deem it a fitting time to propose the 
preparation of a suitable tribute to her memory and 
the value of her labors; to be placed on the minutes 
of this Committee. To assist the clerks in framing 
the same, Lydia A. Schofield and Matilda Garrigues 
are appointed.” 

The Committee adjourned to meet again on Sec- 
ond month 9th. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
Tue meeting on First-day morning was attended by 
a number of the neighbors. The size of the meet- 
ings seems likely to so increase that increased ac- 
commodations will be needed in the meeting- house. 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Principal of Friends’ School at Eas- 
ton, Md., was present, and spoke acceptably. 

—The classes in Gymnastics under Dr. Shell, and 
those under Mary Murphy are doing excellent work, 
and do much toward preserving the general good 
health of the college. A separate gymnasium for 
girls will be one of the necessities of the college in 
the near future, and with it there should be con- 
nected a natatorium. Has not Swarthmore some 
friends who will look toward the erection of such a 
building ? e 

—Prof. Appleton has been giving a brief and suc- 
cessful course of lectures on English Literature in 
Trenton, N. J. 


—Dr. C. Herschel Koy], Professor of Physics, who 
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recently resigned to attend to his newly invented 
semaphore, has got it adopted by the Lehigh Valley, 
the Old Colony, and the Boston and Albany rail- 
roads. He will visit Europe in the Spring for its gen- 
eral introduction there, having already had it pat- 
ented in England, France, Germany, and Italy. 


—A new programme of studies is prepared, and 
will take effect on the 4th of Second month, when 
the new semester begins. Fewer studies at a time, 
and more thorough work in each, is now the watch- 
word. 


—A warm discussion upon the “ Educational value 
of Examinations” is now in progress here and 
abroad. We hope soon to present some of the views 
of the authorities at Swarthmore upon this interest- 
ing subject. 


THE IOWA PASTORS DISCUSSED BY 
JOEL BEAN. 

[J vel Bean, now of California, but formerly from the older 
States, is one of those who were disowned by the Iowa 
organization of Orthodox Friends, on account of difference 
in views, Joel and his family being old-fashiohed believers 
in the Inward Light. He sends a letter to the British 
Friend, for First month, most of which we give below.— 
Eps, } 

Anp what is the pastoral system thus pressed 
upon the Society? Many may suppose it to be a 
missionary adjustment for the teaching principally 
of a new membership. Instead of this being the 
case, the leading pastors are in the largest meetings, 
in the centers of influence, and where there are the 
most resident ministers. One of the largest Meet- 
ings for Worship, having very few new members, has at 
least nine recorded ministers, not one of whom is 
expected to speak in the First-day Morning Meeting, 
except the supported pastor; or could do so, without 
invitation or intrusion. The subject of the discourse 
is sometimes (I know not whether usually) an- 
nounced beforehand in the daily paper. Another of 
the largest and most influential meetings, with several 
prominent ministers, has for some years been con- 
ducted similarly, and often referred to as a model. 

With this practical working of the system in 
view, another reason for the silence of dissent may 
be appreciated. Our ideal of worship has been so 
little held up, and is now so lost, that the people 
come to hear the preacher, not for individual waiting 
upon the Lord, and so they know not what to do 
with silence. There must, therefore, be the regular 
sermon (and order of exercises), and of course the 
best preacher is sought. Ministers set aside, and 
made to feel that others are preferred, have little 
strength or place to speak. The feelings of these do 
not appear on the Church’s written records. 

I may not pause here to do more than ask—* How 
long the pastors of Iowa Yearly Meeting can be ex- 
pected to maintain successful competition with the 
cultured clergy of other denominations, when the 
Quaker idea of worship has so far died out that to 
hear the discourse is the chief object in going to 
meetings ?” 

The power and aim of personal leadership as ex- 
hibited, especially in Ohio and Iowa Yearly Meet- 

















ings, is an unprecedented factor in the church gov- 
ernment of the Society of Friends. In the one yearly 
meeting it seems to be successfully suppressing op- 
position within its borders to the demands, not 
merely for toleration of outward ordinances, but for 
the endorsement of those who practice and preach 
them ; in the other it is pressing with equal insist- 
ence the establishment of an order of clergy. 

I think Friends at a distance are very liable to be 
misled by the reported results of the new move- 
ments. Inthe Jast ten years Iowa Yearly Meeting 
has greatly extended its borders to states and terri- 
tories further West, and to the Pacific Coast. Four 
new quarterly meetings have been set up, and 
another asked for this year. The greatest gain of 
numbers is said to have been where pastors are 
settled. And yet the total gain in the last ten years 
is 281 less than during the previous ten years. 

No comment on these statistics is needed except 
to say so far as they are affected by removals to and 
from the yearly meetings, the emigration of the 
former ten years was largely to Kansas Yearly 
Meeting; of the latter time it has been almost 
wholly within its own territory. 

This communication is rather for information 
than argument, in order that our English Friends 
may better understand the subject as it is developed 
here. 

May wisdom be given them so to deal with it 
that they may help us to turn back from an impend- 
ing ecclesiastical bondage to the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes free, and from an outward-bearing cur- 
rent to those spiritual realities which can alone give 
us as a Church the strength of deep conviction, and 
the compactness of a uniting faith. J. B. 

San Jose, Cal. 





Tue Cur Orr Frienps at San Jose. 

[As a subject of interest in connection with the above, 
we also copy from the British Friend, the following notice 
of the situation of the company of Friends at San José, 
who were cut off by the Honey Creek Monthly Meeting.— 
Eps.]} 

In San José, California, U.S. A., is a company of 
Friends whose position is unique in the [Orthodox] 
Society. A few Friends had settled here, and asmall 
meeting held previous to 1870. In 1873, the first 
monthly meeting on the Pacific Coast was set up at 
this place. The records show a membership at that 
time of eighteen adults and a few children. A few 
Friends, however, resided here, who obtained certifi- 
cates from their respective meetings a year later, in- 
creasing the number to thirty-six, including minors, 
For nine years the meeting was held under many 
discouragements. Some of the original members 
died, and others moved away, or ceased to attend. 
By birthright, however, and certificates received for 
Friends who bad moved to various places on the Pa- 
cific Coast, but never seen at San José, the nominal 
membership had more than doubled. In 1882 Joel 
and Hannah E. Bean, with three other families, four- 
teen in all, removed to and settled in San José, 
Great rejoicings were expressed at this addition to 
the meeting, and the attendance was increased. At 





this time most of the attending members were Friends 
who had been associated from childhood in the same 
meeting on the Atlantic Coast, and now, after many 
years of separation, re-united on the Pacific, their re- 
lations were most pleasant socially, as well as closely 
united spiritually. At no time had the meeting been 
as strong or more united than it was thirty days be- 
fore steps were being instigated by non-residents for 
laying it down. The unique proceedings of Honey 
Creek Quarterly Meeting in accomplishing the re- 
sult, are known to those who read the Society papers. 
It is going on four vears since the monthly meeting 
was discontinued; and no care, counsel, or encour- 
agement has been extended by Committee, or other- 
wise, from any superior meeting. Yet the meeting 
has been held as before, both on First-day and Mid- 
week, without a single omission. The First-day 
School has grown to an average attendance of about 
thirty-six. The meeting is somewhat larger. Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and France, bave contributed 
to its attenders. Seven of the little colony of Friends 
in Southern France, including Samuel Brun and fam- 
ily, have lately cast in their lot with them. Includ- 
ing these, there are fifteen members of London Yearly 
Meeting, and others whose membership is scattered 
in seven American yearly meetings. Some of them 
feel their isolation and lack of church fellowship, as 
once enjoyed in larger meetings for discipline. But 
as Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, to which the mem- 
bers here were attached by the Quarterly Meeting, 
has refused to transfer their membership to a nearer 
meeting, there is no meeting in which they can con- 
centrate their membership nearer than about 2,000 
miles, even if Iowa would receive them. The prin- 
ciples of Christianity as held by George Fox, Barclay, 
Penn, Woolman, and Grellet, are the doctrines held 
and taught. “ That the Light and Spirit of Christ is 
in all men as God’s witnesses, is believed and taught,” 
was the answer given to one of the test questions 
sent them by the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. 
This answer was pronounced by the Quarterly Meet- 
ing as “directly opposed ” to the doctrine held by the 
Yearly Meeting, and the Yearly Meeting sustained 
the Quarterly. Hence, they are represented as a 
people calling themselves Friends, but “ not recog- 
nized ” as sound Friends. One of them not long ago 
attended the Quarterly Meeting at Honey Creek, and 
was pointed out to strangers as an “ inner light man.” 
Joel and Hannah E. Bean andBenjamin H. Jones, are 
ministers beloved by all the people. They are fre- 
quently invited to meetings outside of their circle, 


and to speak for peace, temperance, and other re- 
forms. 





Ir has been a thousand times said that Mohamme- 
dans are inaccessible to Christian missionary effort. 
This is practically true in countries where one who 
accepts Christianity must suffer death, but it is not 
true in India. The first ordained native Protestant 
minister in Northern India was Abdul Masih, assist- 
ant to Henry Martyn. The Anglican missions have 
now seven converted Moslem Pastors in Northern 
India, and many licentiates, catechists and converts. 


—WN. Y. Independent. 
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HE KNOWETH BEST. 
Wuat if the way seems long and weary, 
Thy tired feet are forced to tread ? 
Some day thou shalt look back with wonder 
And say, “ My steps were gently lead ” 
“The way was short.” 
What if the rough stones wound thee sorely, 
And to thy pathway sufferings lend? 
Turf soft and green thou wilt find only 
When thou hast reached thy journey’s end, 
Where thou shalt rest. 
What if thou see’st more of shadow, 
Upon thy path than sunshine’s light? 
The days that are so gray, and cloudy, 
End sometimes, with a radiance bright, 
At sunset time. 
What if the work be very heavy 
Thou doest now with many fears? 
When all thy work slips from thy fingers, 
Thine own shall say with falling tears, 
“They were brave bands.” 
What if the things thou most desirest 
Be given to those who prize them not, 
Perhaps thou shalt some day see clearly, 
That they would not have blessed thy lot. 
He knoweth best. 
What if thou fain wouldst shift the burden, 
In sorrow thou hast born so long? 
Before thee lies the crystal pavement, 
There shalt thou cast it, with a song, 
Thou canst but wait. 


What if the blessing of God’s favor 
Seems held from thee, thy work to crown ? 
Some day thou shalt see His mercy 
Did for aye, on thee shine down, 
To strengthen thy faint heart. 
— Anon. 


AT THE OLD MEETING HOUSE. 

In fair old Dutchess county, where the air is ever sweet, 

Stands a landmark of the ages, where the quiet people 
meet, 

Each recurring Sabbath morning, as the seasons come and 
£0, 

Bringing summer's warmer breezes after winter’s chilling 
snow. 

Tis the old Crum Elbow meeting-house, the worshippers 
are Friends— 

A name that through the world a peaceful feeling ever 
sends ; 

And Friends they are, as you can see, as each his neighbor 
* greets, 

From the youngest to the occupants of high-backed “ facing 
seats.” 

On a sunny summer morning as you spend an hour inside, 

You can hear upon the fragrant air, through windows open 
wide, 

The songs of feathered dwellers in the near-by locust trees, 

Commingled with the buzzing of the Sabbath-breaking bees, 

As they gather in the sweetness from the wild rose bushes 
near, 

Or among the leaves and blossoms now appear and disappear. 

While within the silence hovers till you almost feel it 
throb: 

Yet an incident untoward, may this soul-communing rob 

Of its gentle, calm serenity, as rolling o’er and o’er, 

Goes a walnut, set in motion, on the sloping upper floor, 

For a family of squirrels ’mid those rafters hide their stores 
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And they oft disturb the meeting, doing up the morning 
chores. 

Then smothered childish laughter, tells of hearts grown | 
quickly lighter, 

While even sober elders close their lips a little tighter ; 

And maternal side-long glances, cast in gentle admonition, 

Recalls the graceless reveler to his perilous position— 

If you wander from the portals to the pretty yard outside, 

You’re reminded, though but gently, of the Leveler of 
Pride, 

By the little mounds, grass-covered, with a stone at either, 
end— 

The larger one, the passing tells, of some respected Friend, 

And it doesn’t seem so terrible to rest ’mid scenes like 
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ally often visited by man. It now and then happens 
that when their accustomed wild fruits fail them, the 
robins visit our towns and the outskirts of cities, 
where they regale themselves on the berries of the 
mountain-ash, till, the supply exhausted, they are 
forced to seek new feasting-grounds. They are not 
the untimely and foolish visitors from the South that 
they are generally supposed to be. They have simply 
left their winter resorts in the swamps, or the shel- 
tered glens of the mountain side. 

The robin is, however, atruly migratory bird. The 
little parties which now and then we see in winter 
are not those which lived in summer in our lawns 





these, 

Surrounded but by goodness in its different degrees. 

In Winter, though the whiteness covers many beauties 
here, 

Yet the famous Quart’ly Meeting draws the Friends from 
far and near 

And the wealth of wisdom welling under scanty gray- 
grown locks ; 

And the hearts so full of goodness, under straight-cut coats 
and frocks ; 

And the quaint old speech and gestures, and the voices soft 
and clear, 

Come like a benediction on the work of all the year. 

While over all the purring of the wood-consuming stoves, 

Beguiles the time with music till some gentle spirit moves. 

Then the interest grows and gathers with the swift, ez 
tempore words 

Rising higher, falling lower, like the songs of many birds; 

Then it ceases, and in silence you can count the falling 
sands, 

Till the mystic spell is broken by the shaking of the hands. 

— Harry David. 


WHERE ROBIN GOES IN WINTER. 
Or all our birds probably not one is known better 
than the robin, nor is any other more generally a fa- 
vorite, unless it be the sweet-voiced blue-bird. The 
robin comes to us with the first warm spring days, 
soon becomes a familiar tenant of our lawns, gardens, 
and orchards, nesting confidingly in the shrubbery 
of our yards and gardens. His summer life; his 
rude but substantial nest of mud and dried grass; 
his blue eggs, and his melodious song,—all this is 
well-known to every one. But his winter life—who 
can tell us of that? In our Northern States little is 
seen of Robin from November till March. 
where and how he passes the long winter—how 
many can tell? “Oh,” says every one, “he goes 
South.” Yes; but how far, and where? Unlike 
many of our summer birds, which leave us in win- 
ter, the robin is able to bear a severe degree of cold. 
With him it is the food question that determines his 
winter wanderings. It is not generally known that 
little flocks of robins regularly pass the winter in 
various parts of New England,—even as far North as 
Maine and the British 


But just 


Provinces. They seek out 


sheltered haunts where cedar and other winter ber- 
ries abound, and bid defiance to snows and a degree 
of cold we should little expect them to be able to en- 


dure. 


and orchards. 


The latter are far away in the sunny 
South. 


These winter visitors are the summer robins 
of the far North; for in summer the robin spreads 
over the whole northern part of the continent, al- 
most to the Arctic regions. The robins that first come 
to us in the spring have spent the winter in the Mid- 
dle States. They make us but a transient visit, and 
pass on northward to their own summer homes, 
while their place is filled later by our own summer 
birds, which may have spent the winter far sonth. 

In their winter haunts in the South the robins 
gather at times in immense flocks, particularly at 
their favorite roosting-places in the dense cane- 
brakes. Nor are they at such times alwavs exempt 
from persecution from human foes. 
brake “ robin-roosts ” 
them coming 


At those cane- 
the birds assemble,—many of 
from long distances,—between five 
o’clock in the afternoon and dark, till the cane-brake 
is alive with them. At night, under cover of dark- 
ness, the “ roosts” are visited by parties of men and 
boys from the surrounding country, armed with 
sticks, by whom hundreds and even thousands are 
sometimes ruthlessly killed in a single night. -No 
bird-laws here afford the robins protection, and the 
slaughter goes on unchecked till the birds seek safety 
at other resorts. 

Such, in brief, is the winter history of one of our 
best-known “early-birds.” With us at the North the 
robin is generally and wisely protected, not only by 
statutes in nearly every Northern State, but also by 
a sentiment of love and respect for one of the most 
useful and attractive tenants of our towns and city 
suburbs, as well as of the farms and the highways. 
Not the least of its attractions are its loud, clear, 
sweetly modulated and inspiring matin songs, which 
greet our ears with the first break of day during the 
later spring and early summer months. Robin’s ap- 
pearance in early spring-time is hailed with delight 
as the assurance of the return of milder days, and of 
that joyous season when all Nature awakens to new 
life and beauty. 

The robin was so named by the early English set- 
tlers in this country, from its fancied resemblance to 
the favorite robin redbreast of Old England. Like 


that bird he is familiar and confiding, and has alsoa 
“red” breast. 


But here the resemblance in reality 
ceases. 


The bluebird is the true representative of the 


Probably they never seriously suffer from the 
inclemency of the season so long as food is plenty. 
But the localities which furnish this in winter in the 
Northern States are not numerous, nor are they usu- 





Old World robin redbreast ; and is in every way bet- 
ter entitled to the honored recognition the name im- 
plies. 


But our robin has won a nearly equal place in the 
affections of our people.—J. A. Allen. 


i 





THE FAUNA OF BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 
Atarecent meeting of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia, Professor Joseph Leidy spoke 
on the fauna observed at Beach Haven, N. J. He 
had spent the last two summers there. The place is 
situated on the island of Long Branch, a sand bar 
but a few feet above the ocean level, 22 miles long 
and little more than half a mile wide, off the New 
Jersey coast, from which it is separated by Little 
Egg Harbor and Barnegat Bays. The island consists 
of the ocean beach, flanked by long low sand hills 
and meadows extending to the bays. It is treeless, 
but produces frequent patches of wax-myrtle, Myrica 
cerifera. While the variety of marine animal life in 
the vicinity is comparatively small, a few forms 
adapted to the special localities are abundant. The 
ocean beach, consisting mainly of fine silicious sand 
without pebbles, between tides, swarms with the 
mole crab, Hippa talpoidea, and the little mollusk, Do- 
nax fossor. Above tides, the beach oft-times is lively 
with sand-fleas, among which are conspicuous the 
Talorchestia macrophthalma, and less commonly the 
T. longicornis. Still higher extending to the sand- 
hills, the sand-crab, Ocypoda arenaria, is frequent. 
The mud of the bays and sounds swarms with the 
scavenger snail, I/yanassa obsoleta, while the mea- 
dows abound with the marsh snail, Melampus biden 
tatus. The borders of the meadows are thickly plant- 
ed with the horse-mussel, Modiola plicatula, or are 
honey-combed by the fidler crab, Gelasimus pulgilator. 
The bays supply the market with abundance of the 
oyster, which is extensively cultivated for the pur- 
pose. The clam, Venus mercenaria, also occurs in the 
greatest abundance, and is constantly gathered for 
the market. The squirt-clam, Mya arenaria, is like- 
wise supplied from mud flats of the bays. The edible 
crab, Callinectes hastatus, often occurs in the bays in 
great numbers. The previous summer, the bottom 
appeared to swarm with them, but the last summer 
they were less numerous, in consequence, as the 
fishermen report, of great numbers having been de- 
stroyed by the severe cold of last winter. Ina visit 
to Beach Haven, in February, 1 observed many re- 
cently dead crabs thrown up on the ocean beach, 
and feasted on by multitudes of the isopod crusta- 
cean, Cirolana concharum. 

In the bays the spider crab, Libinia canaliculata, 
the shrimp, Palaemonetes vulgaris, and the hermit 
crab, Pagarus longicarpus, are in abundance, and the 
P. pollicaris is not infrequent. The sbrimp is infested 
to a wonderful degree with a parasitic crustacean Bo- 
pyrus palaemoneticola, The horse-shoe crab, Limulus 
polyphemus also occasionally occurs on the ocean beach. 

The sand of Beach Haven is remarkably sonorous; 
when scraped in walking, it emits a sound like that 
produced by sliding a rubber shoe on the pavement. 

The condition of the ocean beach varies with the 
direction of the winds and violence of the waves. 
Mostly, it is remarkably uniform and free from or- 
ganic debris, and is composed of fine, white quartz 
sand without pebbles, and with streaks and patches 
of black sand, which from its greater specific gravity 
is incessantly sifted from the white sand by the 
winds and waves. On one occasion, during the prev- 
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alence for several days, of a strong north-east wind, 
the beach above high tide was covered with a broad 
stratum of black sand from a fourth to an inch thick, 
over which the white sand was blown like columns 
of smoke and accumulated at the base of the sand 
hills where it jooked by contrast like snow drifts. 
The organic debris cast ashore mostly consists of ma- 
terials carried out from the bays, commonly, masses 
of eel-grass, Zostera marina, and bunches of bladder- 
wrack, Fucus vesiculosus; the latter often attached to 
a horse-mussel, on which the plant grew. Frequently 
attached to the plants are various animals, especially 
Bugula turrita, Obelia commissuralis, Perophora viridis, 
Lepas fascicularis, etc. Occasionally there are thrown 
ashore a live beach-clam, Mactra solidissima, a dead 
shell of the same with attached branches of Sertularia 
argentea, the collar-like sand egg cases of Natica and 
the chaplet ones of Fulgur. In the experience of 
two summers medusze were rarely wafted ashore, 
and these were in fragments and pertained to Qyanea 
arctica and apparently Aurelia flavidula. 

Goose barnacles, Lepas fascicularis occasionally 
are not infrequent ; and more rarely L. anatifera, at- 
tached to fragments of timber, is thrown on the 
sands. High up on the beach, at the base of the sand- 
hills, and often extending into the valleys between 
them are multitudes of bleaching shells, the remains 
of occasional severe storms. Most of the shells are 
those of the beach clam, Mactra solidissima, which, 
everywhere on the open coast of New Jersey ap- 
pears to be the most common lamellibranch, except 
the little Donaz fossor. The younger shells of the 
Mactra are often observed along shore, with a circu- 
lar hole through the umbo, made by Natica. Some 
years since, at Atlantic City, I observed a number of 
beach clams, in the sand between tides, which were in 
possession of Natica heros in the act of boring the shells. 

Among the occasional shells on the beach, frag- 
ments of large ones of Pholas costata are not infre- 
quent, and yet an experienced clam catcher, who is 
familiar with the ordinary animals of the locality 
informed me that he had never found a living one. 

Several attempts were made at dredging in Little 


Egg Harbor, but with very little result of interest. 


Near the mouth of the bay we drew up great quanti- 
ties of Mytilus edulis, less than half grown, accom- 
panied by many star-fishes, Asterias arenicola, In 
some positions we took numerous dead shells of the 
oyster and clam, Venus mercenaria, preyed upon by 
the sulphur colored boring sponge, Cliona sulphurea. 
This, after drilling and tunnelling the shells in all 
directions, continues to grow into masses from the 
size of one’s fist to that of the head, in which condi- 
tion it is known to the clam-catchers as the “ bay 
pumpkin.” The skeleton of this sponge is constructed 
of calcareous pin-like spicules. It also attacks and 
preys on the shell of the living oyster, but appears 
not to do so on the living clam. The sedentary habit 
of the former, no doubt, facilitates its attacks. The 
shell of the oyster and clam, Venus, bored in a sieve- 


like manner, and freed from the sponge, are frequent- 
ly thrown on the ocean beach, and with them rarely 
the shell of a Mactra bored in the same manner, but 
I could not ascertain whether the Cliona lived on the 
shore of the open ocean. 
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Another sponge frequently observed growing on 
living oysters and dead shells of the same and of the 
clam, Venus, is called by the catchers the “ red- 
beard,” Microciona prolifera. It is bright vermilion 
color when alive, but brown when dead, and masses 
of it in the latter condition are often found on the 
ocean beach. It is a silicious sponge and does not 
prey on the shells of mollusks. 


PUBLIC FUNDS FOR SECTARIAN USES. 


Unper the head of “Sectarian Appropriations,” The 
Independent gives some figures concerning the use 
made of part of the taxes paid into the treasury of 
New York City. The sum to be loaned for the cur- 
rent year is stated at $33,800,000, of this amount $13,- 
000,000 go for State purposes, and $1,142,232,61 to- 
wards the support of charitable and benevolent in- 
stitutions. After giving the name and amount appro- 
priated to each non-sectarian charity a list of those 
which are entirely sectarian that are aided, is given. 
Of these, three are Protestant Episcopal, and receive 
on the aggregate $31,814 63. One is Hebrew and re- 
ceives $60,000, and five are Roman Catholic receiving 
$540,325.60. 

It will be readily seen that more than half of the 
whole sum appropriated for charitable and benevo- 
lent institutions will go to institutions originated 
and managed by religious sects, in which their 
peculiar religious tenets are taught. Commenting 
on this use of moneys raised by taxation the Inde- 
pendent says: 

“We have no objections that Catholics, Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Jews, and 
even infidels should organize as many private chari- 
ties as they choose, and in the same teach their own 
religious tenets, provided always that they will be 
content to foot the bills thereof out of their own 
funds. This is their unquestionable right. But 
when religious sects seek to use the funds raised by 
general taxation for the support of their sectarian 
charities, either in whole or in part, then they in ef- 
fect ask the people, throngh the system of compul- 
sory taxation, to aid them in their work of special 
religious propagandism. To this we do most decid- 
edly object, and would not appropriate a single dol- 
lar of public money for any such purpose. Every 
dollar thus appropriated in aid of a private sectarian 
charity, or in aid of a private sectarian school for the 
education of children, is misused and diverted from 
the purpose for which it was raised by taxation. 
The fundamental principle of our institutions is that 
the friends of religion must pay its bills by voluntary 
contributions, and that the public money shall be 
used only for purposes in which all the people have 
a common interest. 

“To compel a taxpayer to help support Catholi- 
cism, whether he wishes to do so or not, by using for 
this purpose a part of the money collected from him 
as a tax, is to hima gross injustice. This injustice is 
avoided only by leaving all the religious sects to pay 
all the bills of their special propagandism. There 
should be no departure from this rule in a solitary 
instance or to the amount of a dollar.” 











NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The New York World: The official report of the im- 
ports of wheat and flour into Great Britain for the eleven 
months ending November 30th shows a great falling off in 
the receipts from the United States. For the correspond- 
ing period in 1887 the imports of wheat from that country 
amounted to 28.700,000 bushels. During the past year 
they aggregated only 14 100,000—a decrease of over one- 
half. The Russian imports of wheat into Great Britain in 
the same period were 3,877,000 bushels in 1887 and 10,000,- 
000 bushels in 1888. 


—It is announced that Harriet Beecher Stowe continues 
to improve in health and spirits, and is, physically and 
mentally quite as well as before her very serious illness 
of last summer. She is by no means strong, however, and 
requires the continual oversight of her physician. 

—A freshet on the south branch of the Potomac, near 
Romney, Hampshire county, W. Va., has laid open a great 
Indian cemetery. Hundreds of skeletons, according to a 
despatch, have been found in a good state of preservation. 
All were lying on the left side. With the skeletons were 
found beads, arrow, spear, and tomahawk heads, and what 
is believed to have been Indian money made of bone and 
ivory. Some of the beads were of bone, others of small 
stones, and all were beautifully colored. Among the 
trinkets were many bone fish-hooks, and copper articles 
used by the Indians for some purpose unknown at this 


day. The trinkets were all perforated with very small 
holes. 


—The Baltimore Sun says: Oranges are now being 
moved from Florida in bulk the same as potatoes. The 
cars are piled about three feet deep with oranges. Paper 
is run around the sides of the car, and the floor is covered 
with fine marsh grass. These carloads of loose oranges 
now come regularly to Baltimore from Orlando station. on 
the South Florida Railroad. They have attracted much 
attention at Calvert station, where they are unloaded. 
This new method of moving them does away with the old 
idea of wrapping in paper and excluding the air as much 
as possible. Several varieties come jn a car, partitions of 
thin board being put up. The last car to Baltimore con- 
tained 42,000 oranges, and had been six days making the 
trip. The freight on the cars was $155. 


—Premises have been leased by the Committee on Aid 
and Employment of Discharged Prisoners, acting for the 
rennsylvania Prison Society, in which it is proposed to in- 
augurate a “ Home of Industry ” where discharged prison- 
ers may find a shelter and temporary employment. 

—Secretary Vilas has made an allowance of $600 a year 
out of the appropriation for the Indian Bureau in aid of 
a civilizing agency established and thus far carried on at 
her own expense by Miss Grace Howard, of New York, a 
daughter of the well known writer, Joe Howard, Jr. Miss 
Howard's enthusiasm for the aborigines induced her to go 
to Dakota and devote herself to teaching the Sioux how 
to live. In the spring of 1887 Secretary Lamar gave her 
permission to build a house near the Crow Creek Agency 
and there she has since lived and taught the Indian wo- 
men how to sew and take care of their children. The 
Indian men also came to her house for instruction in the 
arts and manners of the whites. Miss Howard has an al- 
lowance from her father and on this she has lived and 
carried on her Indian missionary enterprise.— Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean. 

--On the 22d of last month the Dutch Parliament 
agreed to the ratification of a Treaty between France and 
Holland, referring to Arbitration the settlement of some 
outstanding disputes concerning the boundaries of the re- 
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spective colonial possessions of the two nations in Cayenne 


and Surinam.—Herald of Peace, 


—Nebraska will shortly enter upon the manufacture of 


beet root sugar on a scale which promises the greatest suc- 


cess. The German farmers are skilled in the raising of 
this vegetable, and a large sum has been subscribed to se- 
cure the production of the best sugar in the market. The 
soil is adapted to the cultivation of beets, the climate is 


favorable, and it is confidently expected that a revolution 
in sugar-producing is about to take place. There is no 


question of the high quality of beet root sugar.— Boston 


Journal. 


—The Castle Garden report shows that the immigra- 
tion of last year from the kindgom of Sweden and Nor- 


way was over 7.000 greater than that from Ireland. It 


ran as high as 51,649. The great mass of the Swedes and 
Norwegians, as soon as they landed, struck out for the 
West, a large proportion of them going as far as Dakota, 


which within recent years bas become a favorite region of 


settlement for them. It is their desire to procure land for 
cultivation, and they like to settle closely together, but 
they quickly become Americanized. Wisconsin, Kansas, 
and Minnesota used to be their chosen States, but the 
price of farms there is now too high for them. The small 
population of their native kingdom has suffered a very 
heavy depletion during the last quarter of a century by 
the constant outflow tothe United States, and there have 
been many projects for retaining the people at home, but 
all efforts to do so are nullified by the letters sent there by 
the immigrants who have secured prosperity in this coun- 
try.—Ez. 

—The latest issue of the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute of this city contains an article read by Prof. C. H. 
Koyl, of Swarthmore College, before that body in Novem- 
ber last. The paper describes an invention made by Prof. 
Koyl, which looks toward greater surety in signalling 
railroad trains at night. The ordinary semaphore, or sig- 
nal-arm, with its lamp attachment, is generally regarded 
as imperfect for night-service, as it is liable to be confused 
with other lights of the same kind. In Prof. Koyl’s in- 
vention the arm is inlaid with a glass reflector and is bent 
in a paraboloid shape, thus reflecting the light from the 
lantern at the axis in straight lines up or down the track. 
By colored glass adjusted at the lantern the arm gives a 
bright band of red when set at “danger,” and a clear 
white band when set at fall or “ go ahead.” To enable the 
band to be seen around curves, the surface of the reflect- 
ing glass is corrugated. During the day as well, the para- 
bolic semaphore is also a color signal, for when horizontal, 
nothing is seen but the red frame; and when dropped, 
nothing bat the glass lighted by the white sky. Dr. Koy!’s 
invention has, we understand, been patented in this coun- 
try and abroad, and its advantages are so obvious that its 
extensive introduction seems only a question of time.— 
The American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A caucus of the party majority in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature has determined to pass a joint resolution to 
submit the Prohibitory Amendment to a vote of the peo- 
ple of the State, at a special election to be held on the 18th 
of Sixth month. Provision will also be made, probably, for 
a special session of the Legislature, next year, in case the 
Amendment should be adopted. (Without a special ses- 
sion no laws enforcing the Amendment could be adopted 
until the regular session of 1891.) 


UNDER a new law for the government of the City of 
London, and the municipalities which have grown up 







around it, (much greater in extent and population than the 
City proper), popular elections were held on the 16th inst., 
for members of a governing Council. Among those chosen 
are two women, oue of them the daughter of Richard Cob- 
den. Some doubt is expressed whether, under the law, 
women are eligible to the place, but it is expected that 


they will take their seats, and the question will be consid- 
ered afterward. 


TROUBLES at Samoa, (formerly known as Navigator's 
Island), in the South Pucific have threatened a collission 
between the United States and Germany. The agents of 
the latter country in the island have pursued an aggres- 
sive course, in the interest of German trade, and a civil 
war among the native people has been caused. The United 
States representatives have opposed this course, and the 


strain has become so great that several ships of war have 
been ordered there. 


THE Delaware Legislature has elected Anthony Hig- 
gins, (Rep.), of Wilmington, U.S. Senator. This is nota- 
ble because he will succeed Eli Saulsbury, a Democrat ; 


and is the first member of his party ever chosen from that 
State. 


THE U.S. Senate, on the 22d inst., passed the Tariff 
bill which it has had under consideration, it being a sub- 
stitute for the “Mills bill” passed by the House. The 
measure now returns to the House. An agreement is not 
generally expected ; it is probable that Congress will end 
without any legislation on the subject. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school commit- 
tees, and others interested, will be held under the care of 
the Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends on Seventh-day, First mouth 26, 1839, at 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 
o’clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are: 1st Vocal Culture. 
2d Incentives. 

All interested are invited. 

Prompt attendance is desired. 


Wa. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 


*,* The Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
have arranged for a social reception for members and at- 
tenders of their eeteee 

Especially would we solicit the company of 
— from the country, and other senuniin Sc 
midst. 

It will be held in the parlor and library room, at Race 


street, on Sixth-day evening, First month 25, bet 
7.30 and 10 o’clock. , between 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person (0 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion ir the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JovRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of. low test, 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. | 


RoyaAL BAKING PowpDeR Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


SAMUEL CONARD Isaac FoRsYTHE 


REMOVAL 
CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver City 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by 


REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 


> Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black 
‘ Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by the 


Texas Loan Agency, Carrrat anv Sunrivs $367,297,32 


with 16 years’ experience and no losses to investors. — 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. 
7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 


Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank, 


~ Squitable— 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Ss. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
Den... i ~ +» heeheees Sheu $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital aud assets of the Equitable M Company. 
Amounts $200, $800, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or througt. | 


any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


| mort gage. 


| JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAG 


1 Tam 7 
TRUST COMPANY, 

518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
| Capital Paid In, - $1,500,000 
The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this 
company are secured by a special deposit of First 
| Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New 
York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: 
| the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value 


of which is two and a-half times the amount of the 


The security is ample. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 





It ranks as | 


Wa. HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
S. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cay, 
Wa. P. BEMENT, } 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 


R. L. AUSTIN. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, - 
The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in- 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


_WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J. 
S AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS" business. 

16,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggregeting $11,768 818 
6,942 ‘ in force, - - = 6,368,162 
9,912 paid, - 5,410,656 

Interest paid aggregating - - 3,345,495 

Total paid to investors - - 8,756,151 

We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 


Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 


Pull information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Hew York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 





